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A Report on Mexico 


OME months ago the American Committee on Re- 

ligious Rights and Minorities appoiated three Ameri- 
can citizens to go to Mexico to study the religious situa- 
tion in that country. The deputation consisted of a Prot- 
estant, Dr. Philip Marshall Brown, former Professor of 
International Law at Princeton, a Jew, the Hon. Carl 
Sherman, former Attorney General of the State of New 
York, and a Catholic, the Hon. William Franklin Sands, 
a diplomat of long experience in Central and South Ameri- 
ca, and in Mexico. These gentlemen yisited Mexico last 
summer, and their report has been published by the Com- 
mittee under the title “ Religious Liberty in Mexico.” 

In an introduction, Arthur J. Brown, chairman of the 
Committee, and Secretary-Emeritus of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, states that the Committee did 
not concern itself “ with the social and political policies 
of the Mexican Government.” Its sole concern was and 
is “ with the question of religious liberty, the inalienable 
right of the individual to freedom in his religious life, 
and of the Church to function in its own sphere without 
restraint by the state.” The one question at issue, then, is 
“‘ whether the Government is denying this religious liberty 
to its people.” Summing up the report, Dr. Brown writes 
that it is “ irrefutably clear” that the Government is sup- 
pressing this liberty, that it is not merely striving to free 
itself from “ former ecclesiastical interference,” wherever 
that may have existed, but that “it is seeking the aboli- 
tion of religion itself in substantially the same way as the 
Soviet Government of Russia.” 

It is indeed regrettable that so little notice has been 
taken of this report by the daily press. Surely it is of 
public interest for American citizens to know that not 
10,000 miles away, but at the very borders of this coun- 
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try, a Government whose hateful spirit is that of atheistic 
Russia is functioning, and that this Government, whose 
social and political policies are inevitably hostile to our 
own, now maintains an embassy at Washington, and con- 
sulates and machines for propaganda in every consider- 
able city in the United States. The silence of the press 
is all the more regrettable at this time when Communistic 
groups fostering the ideals of the Soviet and of the Mexi- 
can Government are permitted to do their work in this 
country unchecked. The Committee is in harmony with 
all Catholic publicists who have investigated the conduct 
of the Mexican Government in dissociating itself from any 
appeal for “ intervention.” It holds that the most effec- 
tive way of dealing with the situation is through the crea- 
tion of “an informed and enlightened opinion.” The si- 
lence with which the press greeted this report would seem 
to indicate a belief on the part of its managers either that 
the friends of religious liberty in this country are indif- 
ferent to the outrages engineered by the Mexican Govern- 
ment, or are too few to merit consideration. 

We hope that this pamphlet can be widely circulated. 
In calm, unimpassioned language it shows clearly that the 
purpose of the Mexican Government is “the extirpation 
of all religion in the country.” The deputation did not 
assemble its evidence from the reports of the Govern- 
ment’s opponents, but from the enactments of the Gov- 
ernment itself, and also from the declarations of its of- 
ficials. Since the return of the deputation from Mexico, 
further evidence has been supplied by the decree of 
Cardenas last month for the nationalization of all church 
properties, and the confiscation of all properties which 
owners permit to be used for religious purposes. 

Protestants and other non-Catholics in this country who 
believe that the anti-religious decrees of the Government 
are directed solely against the Catholic Church, are in 
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grievous error. Since there are only 16,000 Jews and 
about 150,000 Protestants in a population of 16,000,000, 
the brunt of persecution is borne by the Catholic Church. 
But the object of the Government’s attack is all belief in 
God, in whatever group it may exist. 

One of the most effective points made in this report is 
its demonstration of the fact that the so-called Federal 
and State Constitutions and laws against religion do not 
represent the wish of the people of Mexico. Statutes and 
enactments, impartial on their face, are interpreted to 
mean confiscation of schools and churches, and a limita- 
tion upon the number of priests which makes normal 
Catholic life impossible. 

We can say that these restrictions and limitations are not the 
will of the people. Even if these laws are unconstitutional there 
is, nevertheless, no relief in the Federal courts for communicants 
of either the Roman Catholic or other faiths, nor for the clergy 
who might seek redress in the courts. It is unfortunate that the 
Supreme Court is named by the President to act as such at will, 
and the iocal Federal courts in turn are named by the Supreme 
Court. As a result of such system the judges of the courts are 
dependent for their tenure on the will of the President. In no 
instance has the Supreme Court in church litigation protected the 
citizens in their constitutional rights. 

We feel sure that this report will “aid in the develop- 
ment of a public sentiment which the Government of 
Mexico cannot ignore without forfeiting the respect of 
the civilized world.” Since our Government has con- 
sistently supported every marauder who has been able to 
grasp power in Mexico, it is to be hoped that this public 
sentiment may also demand a change of policy in the 
American Department of State. 


From the War Front 


HE news from the front in Africa recalls the stirring 

days of twenty years ago, when we scanned the head- 
lines, and searched the atlas to discover the site of some 
small town elevated into prominence by a bloody battle. 
But we trust that no world-wide war impends. In the 
third week of October, that trust seems to have a fairly 
firm foundation. Without any reputation to lose as a 
prophet, we hazard the statement that the peril of a world 
war has passed, at least for this year. 

It would appear that the maintenance of such. peace 
as we have in the world—which, in truth, is a truce under 
arms rather than a stable peace—depends upon complete 
American aloofness from any quarrel which may exist 
between nations. This aloofness must be maintained 
particularly in the commercial field. The President’s 
neutrality proclamation, and his subsequent statements 
in addresses made in California, should convince all for- 
eign governments that the American people as a whole 
hate war, and are determined to maintain a benevolent 
neutrality in the hope that it will keep them out of war. 
he legislation enacted by the last Congress was adopted 
in the same spirit. While it undoubtedly is incomplete, 


still, if rigidly enforced, it will serve until the next Con- 
gress can add the necessary amendments. 
Propaganda hangs over us like a poisonous cloud. 
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Should other nations on the Continent be drawn into the 
African imbroglio, a contingency that now seems some- 
what remote, the commercial agents will flock to Wash- 
ington, every man among them with a legal brief showing 
why the bars of neutrality should be let down. That 
sort of thing is the first step to war, and it led us into 
war eighteen years ago. Any change in the neutrality 
bars should be to make them more numerous. Bernard 
Baruch has well said that in time of war, bread and cloth- 
ing may be more necessary to an army in the field than 
guns and ammunition. Meanwhile, it is our duty, to 
quote Mr. Baruch again, to think peace, talk peace, act 
peace, and, we add, to pray for peace. For without God’s 
help, all that we can do is in vain. 


Inter-State Compacts 


N October 11, delegates from thirty States met in 

Trenton, under the auspices of the New Jersey 
Commission on Inter-State Cooperation recently created 
by the legislature. While crime was the general topic 
considered at this first meeting, it soon became evident 
to the delegates that it would be easily possible for the 
States to cooperate not only in suppressing crime, but also 
in promoting more directly the social welfare. Several 
of the delegates, among them Governor Lehman of New 
York and Governor Hoffman of New Jersey, pointed 
out in their addresses that there was a much wider field 
in which the States could work together for their mutual 
interests. 

A good many years have passed since we first urged in 
these pages a Jarger use of the constitutional right of the 
States to form compacts, and with the authorization of 
Congress to enter into treaties. New York and New 
Jersey have long been using the inter-State compact clause 
of the Constitutign for the solution of many problems, 
and for the maintenance of various public works in which 
each State has an interest. As examples, bridges have 
been built, and tunnels bored, in cooperation with the 
Port of New York Authority, a body created by inter- 
State treaty, and extensive lands are held by the two 
States through the Palisades Park Commission. More 
recently the two States have enacted a reciprocal statute, 
used in the Hauptmann trial, providing for the removal 
of witnesses in criminal cases from one jurisdiction into 
the other. On October 18, a meeting was called at Albany 
by the State of New York to consider inter-State com- 
pacts for labor legislation. No report of this meeting 
has as yet been published, but it is known that inter-State 
agreements relating to taxation, transportation, milk 
control, and water supply were also discussed. 

It is obvious that we here have a vast field in which 
the States can operate more quickly, more economically, 
and probably more effectively than through individual 
action, or with the aid of a Federal board at Washington. 
When the last word is said, it remains true that the unit 
of government is the local community, and when that 
becomes paralyzed through inaction, the State and the 
Federal Government alike are nothing but a collection of 
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hollow shells. In these days, when the trend is toward 
the concentration of all authority at Washington, the 
right of the several States to enter into treaties for their 
mutual benefit would seem to be a positive duty. 

It is doubtless true that many labor problems call for 
Federal attention inasmuch as they are not purely local. 
But at least some of these can be solved by the States 
through compacts and treaties. The use of this device, 
hitherto completely neglected by most of the States, might 
even disclose methods, at present unknown, of dealing 
with the more important among them. Both for social 
progress and for the preservation of constitutional local 
sovereignty, every State should study the possibilities of 
the compact system. 


The Dawn of Recovery 


VEN critics of the Administration admit that the out- 

look is brighter today than at any time since 1930. 
They balance the admission by insisting that the Adminis- 
tration deserves no credit for the change. Had not the 
Supreme Court destroyed the Recovery Act, they con- 
tend, all of us would by this time be trying to make a 
living by taking in one another’s washing. 

Wherever the credit may lie, the fact seems certain. 
The worker’s average hourly earnings, for instance, are 
higher than in 1929. In that year, according to the report 
of the National Industrial Conference Board, the rate 
in manufacturing industries was 58.9 cents, while today 
the average is 60.1 cents. Taken by itself, the figure 
can be highly misleading, since, as the New York Times 
observes, it does not allow for the increase in unemploy- 
ment since 1929, or for the reduced hours of labor put 
in by the employed. But in any case, the figure does 
show improvement over the low in the depression of two 
years ago. Another point to be considered is the rise in 
average weekly wages in manufacturing. Two years ago, 
the average was only 60.6 per cent of the 1929 level, while 
today it is 78.9 per cent, or an increase of almost one- 
third. 

Since the cost of living is about seventeen per cent 
lower than in 1929, it would seem to follow that the lot 
of the wage earner has not grown much worse since the 
depression. Statistically, that conclusion is true; prac- 
tically it is affected by several factors. Most wage earners 
have gone through a nightmare for fear their jobs would 
not continue, and the wage earner who does not contribute 
to funds for public relief, or is not actually supporting 
relatives who have not been able to secure work, is so 
rare that he may be considered non-existent. Hence the 
wage earner, although his weekly average may be higher 
than in 1929, cannot be said to have improved his con- 
dition, if he must now give up one-third to one-half of his 
earnings to care for his unemployed relatives. No figures 
are available on this point, but could they be had, we 
believe that they would show that the increase is apparent 
rather than real. 

However carefully compiled, statistics are rarely if ever 
comprehensive enough to allow us to base on them a satis- 
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factory conclusion. ‘‘ The worker’s income is measured 
not by his hourly rate,” comments the Times, “ but by 
how much he takes home at the end of the week.” One 
dollar per hour for unskilled labor would be considered 
more than a fair rate, but the weekly total would fall far 
below a living wage if only five or six hours per week 
were offered. The criticism of the Times is correct, but 
it fails to strike at the root of the difficulty. A weekly 
rate, with full hours daily, is better for the worker than 
an hourly rate, which though high, applies only to 
occasional work. But the weekly rate, too, will fail, unless 
it is joined to work that is continuous. 

Some years ago, during a strike in the bituminous coal 
districts, one of the operators tried to meet the charge of 
insufficient wages by stating that he had paid thirty 
dollars per week. That was true enough, but what the 
operator failed to state was that over a period of years 
the property had been operated for fewer than 100 days 
per year. The proper standard, toward which industry 
must work, if we are to have real recovery, is the yearly 
wage. High hourly and weekly averages mean little, 
unless they can be fairly guaranteed. 

It may seem absurd to talk of economic recovery before 
a majority of our 11,000,000 unemployed are back at 
work in factories and shops, with substantial grounds to 
hope that their positions are secure. Still, as the Secre- 
tary of Labor recently stated, progress has been made 
in the so-called “heavy industries” within the last six 
months. Should this progress continue, we can conserve 
the few gains of the last two years, and face the future 
with confidence. 


Federal College Aid 


E have no word of censure for those colleges which 

have accepted one or other form of Federal aid. 
They are the best judges of their peculiar circumstances, 
and it may be assumed that Federal aid was imperatively 
necessary for the continuance of their work. Even in an 
economic emergency, it must not be forgotten that colleges 
as well as men require sustenance. 

At the same time, we fail to understand why a college 
which refuses this aid should be censured. Making due 
allowance for our mental dullness, it is inconceivable to 
us that a Federal underling at Washington should be 
allowed to express his censure in the form of a sneer and 
a gibe, and go unrebuked. 

Last week the president and trustees of Hamilton Col- 
lege, at Clinton, N. Y., in a dignified statement declined 
to accept the financial aid for its students offered by the 
National Youth Administration. The administrators ob- 
served that Hamilton, a small college, had always man- 
aged to subsist without Federal aid, and they saw no 
imperative reason why this policy should be changed. 
Further, wrote the president, Federal aid is apt to lead 
to Federal control. The reply to this statement, as 
attributed by the Associated Press to Harry L. Hopkins, 
who appears to be a large figure in this Administration, 
was one word: “ Snobbishness.” 
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That is the attitude to be looked for in a bureaucrat 
with millions at his disposal. It seems to us, however, 
that Hamilton’s example of self-reliance and independence 
is an example to be emulated. Self-reliance and inde- 
pendence, once thought American characteristics, began 
to disappear when the Government, as represented by 
some of its bureaucrats, knocked in the head of the pork 
barrel, and invited all to apply to Washington for a share. 

The remark attributed to Mr. Hopkins vividly recalls 
Jefferson’s warning against the day when this country 
should be ruled by satraps sent from Washington. In 
his condemnation of Hamilton, Mr. Hopkins is a satrap, 
with, we fervently pray, few peers. 





Note and Comment 











“Of the People, 
By the People” 


HAT was a pretty astonishing statement that Alder- 

man Fairchild made in Manhattan’s Plaza Hotel last 
week. You catch your breath as you see it printed in cold 
type. You find it hard to believe that any American, and 
particularly any American political orator working hard 
for votes, could have possibly made it. For Alderman 
Fairchild’s statement seems to breathe with the old divine- 
right-of-kings spirit. It sound like the blackest sort of 
heresy against the Declaration, the Constitution, the 
Federalist, and Thomas Jefferson. “I hope to see the 
day,”” said Mr. Fairchild (he was addressing the Repub- 
lican Women’s Club), “when our speakers will never 
again refer to our country as a democracy. I hope (he 
continued, unabashed by the gasps that must have been 
audible all over the place) they will never again even 
refer to democratic principles.” That sounds like some- 
thing out of King James, Hegel, and Mussolini combined. 
But wait! Mr. Fairchild was not rejecting the Palladium 
of Our Liberties. He was not really contradicting Lin- 
coln. He did not mean to renounce the shall-not-perish- 
from-the-earth peroration of his next Fourth of July 
speech. The Alderman is not a disciple of Filmer ; he is 
only a Republican. It appears that the Republican party 
is pretty tired of giving free advertising to the Democratic 
party. And so Henry P. Fletcher, the Republican Na- 
tional Chairman, has just issued an encyclical. It orders 
drastic changes in language. In future, Republican cam- 
paign speakers are to refer to the United States as a 
republic and not as a democracy. They are to be cautious 
also in praising democratic principles and _ traditions. 
People never can tell whether an orator is using the 
lower or upper case D. Audiences get mixed up; they cheer 
or boo in the wrong place. So we must excuse Alderman 
Fairchild. He was promulgating the decree in New York. 


Abolish 
R.O.T.C.? 


IGHT national student organizations, it was an- 
nounced on October 14, had voted to show their dis- 
approval of war by uniting on a program of four points, 
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one of which was to refuse to follow the lead of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in taking part in any war 
whatsoever—which apparently means denial of military 
service even in defense of one’s country—and another 
was the abolition of the Reserve Officers’ Training Camp 
in all colleges and universities. The action of these stu- 
dent groups, who claim to represent a million and a half 
students, is associated with the American League against 
War and Fascism, protagonist in the Communist united 
front. The question of the educational and military value 
of the R.O.T.C. was threshed out in the Forum for Sep- 
tember, in a debate between Edwin C. Johnson, secretary 
of the Committee on Militarism in Education, and Ralph 
C. Bishop, secretary of the Civilian Military Education 
Fund. To Mr. Johnson’s charges that the R.O.T.C.’s 
military training was outmoded and expensive, and that 
it fostered a war spirit, Mr. Bishop replied that “ the real 
proof of the pudding lies in the 78,137 R.O.T.C. graduates, 
who today practically constitute the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps,” and thus meet “an essential requirement of a 
genuine citizen army.” The intensity of the attack upon 
the R.O.T.C. by the Communist—no longer purely pacifist 
—groups belies the charges of inefficiency. On the other 
score, a recent United States Office of Education survey 
disclosed that 93.6 per cent of 9,636 R.O.T.C. graduates 
were found to be “ ardently opposed to war and in favor 
of any practical plan for promoting world peace.” It is 
difficult to see how any genuine concern for the welfare 
of our country will advocate in this time of world turmoil 
the abolition of “ one of our inexpensive and effective safe- 


guards.” 


Russia and 
Catholic Youth 

ONFIRMING the current series of articles on Com- 

munism in AmeErIcaA and the facts by which Father 
Thorning has established his position, particularly re- 
garding the “ boring-in” policies of the Third Interna- 
tional and their “ united-front ’’ movement, is a cable from 
Moscow to the New York Times on October 14 apropos 
of the closing session there the day before of the Sixth 
International Youth Congress. We are told that it was 
announced as the aim of the world’s Communist youth 
that they should “ struggle for a united youth—Catholic, 
Communist, pacificist, national revolutionary, and Social- 
ist—against Fascism and militarism, against reaction, for 
peace and freedom, for a better culture. for the young 
generation.” Anyone familiar with the technical language 
of Communism understands thoroughly the sort of 
“peace,” “freedom,” and “culture” the Congress had 
in mind. It is especially significant that the Congress came 
out so boldly asking even Catholic youth cooperation in 
their program. The technique is diabolical. As a result 
of the world-wide depression and unemployment there 
has been a marked increase in young Communist mem- 
bership in the so-called capitalist countries. Whereas the 
fifth Congress in 1928 reported 127,000 foreign mem- 
bers, the present one claimed 223,000. Including the 
Russian members present the world Communist youth 
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roll-call is 3,500,000. The organization of mass non-party 
associations, including every political complexion except 
Fascist, was urged on the delegates as “the most im- 
portant task.” It is necessary that our educational institu- 
tions and Catholic youth leaders in general be alert to the 
possible boring from within even in the ranks of our 
boy and girl organizations. The enemy is knocking at the 
door, a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 


The Seraph 
Of Assisi 


AINTING, wood carving, photographs, and plaques 

on the theme: “The Seraph of Assisi,” created by 
Thyra Francesca Svedelli on the poem, “ The Hymn of 
the Sun,” by St. Francis of Assisi, were among the ex- 
hibits at the Seventh National Eucharistic Congress in 
Cleveland, and received considerable praise from people 
who viewed them. Miss Svedelli, a native of Sweden, is 
a convert to the Catholic Faith, and was received at the 
Church of the Paulist Fathers in New York at Christ- 
mas, 1931. For five years, that is, since before her con- 
version to Catholicism, Miss Svedelli has labored on her 
project, which was inspired by hearing the famous poem 
of St. Francis recited in a Protestant church. A musical 
score and scenario on the same theme have also been 
prepared. The painting itself was executed by Carlton 
Ball, a young artist of twenty-two years, after months of 
arduous work in the lonely and inspiring Big Bear Moun- 
tain in California. Miss Svedelli has worked on the theory 
that the world at the present time is more ready than ever 
before to receive the 700-year-old message of St. Francis, 
and that it is only fitting that the brilliant resources of 
modern art and science should be pressed into service in 
order to accomplish this. 


Vote on 
Best Authors 


ARLIEST answers to the invitation extended to the 

readers of AMeErIcaA and their friends to participate 
in the plebiscite determining the best Catholic authors of 
the United States and the world have shown nice dis- 
crimination and rather extensive knowledge. Some of the 
replies have involved a great number of names considered 
worthy of inclusion in the Permanent Gallery. Others 
have leaned to an exclusiveness that is almost disconcerting. 
One aspiring writer has revealed that he found only 
three English authors for whom he could conscientiously 
vote, and he doubted if there were one American whose 
fame would survive the generation. The opposite ten- 
dency, however, is more general. Already it is apparent 
that readers of AMERICA are also readers of Catholic 
books, that they are familiar with the works of Catholic 
authors, and that they have definite opinions as to the 
ratings to be accorded these authors. One of the advan- 
tages of this national voting on Catholic authors will be, 
as Calvert Alexander pointed out, that of provoking 
critical appraisals. ‘ Catholic criticism in this country,” 
he states, “is notably behind that of France and England, 
and one of the chief reasons for this is that there has been 
too little intelligent and open discussion of the more 
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difficult problems of Catholic art.’”” These problems are 
best attacked through an honest and fearless discussion 
about the authors who not only are involved in contro- 
versies about literature but who, in their books, are literary 
problems. In his article published last week, “ Cast Your 
Vote,” Father Talbot briefly outlined the purpose of this 
plebiscite and determined the rules and the procedure 
governing it. He urged the readers of this periodical to 
show an immediate interest by immediately sending the 
names of their favored authors. Now again, AMERICA 
urges that you “ Cast Your Vote.” 
Parade 
Of Events 

EW social phenomena were emerging. . . . A tend- 

ency to short weights, hitherto localized, was assum- 
ing a national aspect. Buyers were represented as frown- 
ing on the trend. . . . Decoying of ducks by phonographs 
which quack illustrated one of the new social tendencies. 
The practice takes unfair advantage of ducks’ dumbness, 
duck lovers protested. . . . Lusty sewer-gas explosions 
were becoming increasingly popular in urban centers. The 
more rarified nature of country as compared to city air 
was evident as the atmosphere of New York and other 
cities became diluted with exploding manholes. . . . The 
custom of keeping horses in apartment houses was for- 
bidden by Iowa law. Cows and goats face exclusion, also. 
... Thanks to the smaller family fewer infants die each 
year, a health convention revealed. . . . The potency of 
environmental influence was demonstrated when a hen, 
during the World Series, laid an egg shaped like a base- 
ball, seams and all. ... A new cure for rheumatism was 
developed in Iowa. Knee joints belonging to a bank of- 
ficial shook themselves free of rheumatism when the of- 
ficial gazed into the muzzle of a bank robber’s gun... . 
Abroad, the situation was characterized as dark. .. . The 
German army was being equipped with saxophones—a 
move interpreted as a setback for the anti-saxophone wing 
of the Nazi party. . . . Sanctions against Italian waiters 
in London were applied in a tip embargo. . . . Welshmen 
booed Italian sailors in Wales. Englishmen were begin- 
ning to boo. Should Italy boo, too, war may result, boo- 
ing experts pointed out... . The Italian army was suffer- 
ing from a scarcity of Greek donkeys. . . . Ethiopian 
women were already tasting the hardships of war in a 
distressing shortage of rouge. 
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Neutrality by Embargo 


LAWRENCE LUCEY 


, \HE white-robed ghost of Thomas Jefferson in all 
its Hearstian splendor has been called upon so often 
to haunt the New Deal that it is impolite to ask 

him to walk this earth once again; but I believe if we 

told him that Congress had adopted a neutrality resolu- 
tion his interest would be aroused, for Jefferson was 
martyred on account of the Embargo Act which he pro- 
posed as a substitute for war. President Wilson suffered 
the same fate when he attempted to convince the Senate 
that Uncle Sam should be a member of the League of 

Nations. 

England and France were engaged in one of their per- 
ennial wars. Each of these nations had confiscated 
American ships and impressed our sailors. In December 
of 1808 Jefferson had his theory of neutrality by embargo 
enacted into law. This law prohibited shippers from ex- 
porting any goods from America to either of the warring 
countries, 

Jefferson’s embargo had practically no effect upon the 
shipment of arms or ammunition, for America manufac- 
tured very little arms or ammunition at this time; thus 
his views and experiences are not very pertinent to this 
phase of the neutrality resolution. Until we come to a 
discussion of the words implements of war, contained in 
the neutrality resolution, we shall have to refrain from 
seeking counsel of Jefferson. 

Though arms and ammunition may be used by foreign 
policemen, hunters, excavators, and for other peace-time 
activities, the largest part of the arms and ammunition 
shipped from American to foreign ports is intended for 
usage in a war or in preparation for a war. If America 
is sincerely interested in taking the profit out of war, she 
could make a tremendous step in that direction by plac- 
ing an embargo on arms and ammunition which would 
be effective at all times, regardless of whether or not 
foreign Powers had declared war on each other. By limit- 
ing the operation of such an embargo to the actual period 
of warfare a premium is placed on preparedness. A for- 
eign Power which has stocked her warehouses during 
peace time has the jump on a rival nation that had basked 
in the sunshine of peace without preparing for war. The 
Emperor of Ethiopia has given expression to these 
thoughts, and complained that an embargo directed at 
both Italy and Ethiopia only hurt his nation without 
harming Italy, for she prepared for war during peace 
time. 

Most everything which America ships to a belligerent 
nation, including food, clothing, oil, coal, gold, and credit 
could be considered an implement of war; for without 
these no nation can engage in war. However, President 
Roosevelt, by narrowing the scope of the phrase imple- 
ments of war in his bill of particulars on the neutrality 
resolution, has left the policy of the United States as to 
the shipment of these goods to a belligerent nation un- 


determined. In his radio talk on the neutrality resolution, 
Senator Nye stated that an attempt would be made at 
the next session of Congress to formulate the policy of 
the United States on the exportation of these goods to a 
foreign nation while it is at war. The present neutrality 
resolution expires on February 29. It is certain that the 
exportation of these articles to a belligerent nation will 
cause trouble and endanger the neutrality of America. 
The same problem which arose during the World War, 
and which Jefferson attempted to solve by his Embargo 
Act, will come to the front once again. 

Jefferson’s embargo was in operation for a little more 
than a year. It was repealed because it proved to be 
disastrous to the economic life of America, was openly 
violated by smugglers, and caused the New England States 
to threaten to secede from the Union. It was later dis- 
covered that another law of Jefferson, enacted during this 
period, which prohibited the importation of goods manu- 
factured in England, was the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to stimulate the growth of manufacturing in 
America. 

Shortly after the embargo went into effect the mer- 
chants of Boston, who had been practically put out of 
business by the embargo, wrote to Jefferson, informing 
him that “ perhaps the United States will lose New Eng- 
land, she not having the wish to bear insults and let them 
go unavenged. ...”’ In Jefferson’s papers there are listed 
the signatures of 5,577 people from Massachusetts who 
petitioned him to repeal the embargo. The list is far from 
complete. i 

Smuggling became so prevalent that Jefferson was 
forced to resort to the same tactics as those used by the 
Hoover Administration in its attempt to curb the smug- 
gling of alcohol. Jefferson called upon the Navy, and 
later upon the Army, to help carry out the embargo. 

Coincident with Jefferson’s retirement from the Presi- 
dency the embargo was repealed after being in force for 
a little over a year. Three years later America entered 
the War of 1812. 

It is very simple and just as silly to call those who 
opposed the embargo traitors or Tories. Most of them 
had been deprived of their means for obtaining a living by 
the embargo, and that was just as important to them 
as neutrality was to the United States. There is much to 
be said for both sides. Pinckney summarized Jefferson’s 
side by writing: “ It would have been successful, but that 
time and prosperity had alloyed our virtues and unfitted 
us for such a trial.” Before enacting such an embargo 
again it would be wise to determine whether the people 
of America are fit for such a trial. If the condition of 
the people can be determined beforehand, it will prevent 
the enactment of another unworkable noble experiment. 

Prior to the enactment of the Embargo Act the English 
blockade had almost completely closed the French ports, 
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as a similar blockade during the World War prevented 
Germany from obtaining imports through her seaports. 
Thus, the embargo exerted very little pressure on France 
for she could not import American goods prior to the 
embargo. 

Despite the smuggling the embargo appreciably cur- 
tailed the export trade from America to England. The 
following table, which appeared in the Journals of the 
House of Commons, compares the imports of Great Brit- 
ain from the United States for the year preceding the 
embargo with the year the embargo was in operation. 





Article 1808 1809 
pe ene ee eee eee a ee £64,402 £6,913 
Ashes, Pearl, and pot................... 144,326 38,344 
GI bisnesacs kivcon en apd s¥ AON a Weta 46 9,104 sua 
cE CAE AIS AR SRC aS 66,636 111,313 
Corn, grain, and meal................... 922,308 64,200 
Pa Saticbavensss bsGeen cs keey xenn's 18,590 2,868 
oi iairk ei sale oem Sas aaan cheat 69,909 12,515 
BOE RE ERE PE Pe 40,266 11,792 
Seeds, flax, and linseed.................. 7,050 3,139 
SD WET US ah «Zeke die dledie vbuleaSs 26,116 10,434 
| Eg Sk ee Re? eee 13,030 101,218 
a a AER TS aie cand po ols 447 883 118,261 
a ee ay cans lk Gok 77,638 23,349 
Woods, deals, and fir timber............ 131,741 24,534 
We I So ccccccc dice cessubace 81,482 5,306 
We NO is. Jos. Sa. oo. Sea 5,355 466 
WENN 255. culsuth, Soho. Soleale. an de 146,734 21,696 
i MND oS sic ed ons blew died s bis A) «ions 4,115,136 1,144,414 
EE hte adh idk Ue dekimae en 143,704 51,224 
£6,531,410 £1,751,986 


This decline in English imports only occurred on paper, 
because she offset it by increasing her imports from other 
nations. And the total of her imports only dropped seven 
per cent during the embargo year. The possibility of a 
belligerent nation obtaining imports from another nation 
in the event of another American embargo should be care- 
fully considered as such an embargo might result in the 
loss of trade even after the war had ended. 

In curtailing the export of cotton and grain to England 
the embargo exerted considerable pressure, for England 
could not import these goods in sufficient quantities from 
other nations to counteract the American embargo. The 
price of raw cotton skyrocketed because of the embargo, 
while the price of manufactured cotton dropped because 
of America’s non-importation law. The employes in the 
cotton mills were on the verge of destitution, and so in- 
formed Parliament. Had the embargo on cotton lasted 
for more than a year it might have ruined the cotton in- 
dustry in England. 

The embargo on grain carried with it a very grave 
threat as England had to face a possible famine. To meet 
this shortage of food it was suggested that the use of 
grain by the distilleries be regulated, so that the grain 
would be used for food rather than for liquor during the 
emergency. It is interesting to note the reasoning of those 
who opposed this grain regulation. They maintained that 
it would be contrary to Adam Smith’s “ natural laws.” 
They preferred to chance a famine rather than regulate 
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business. Parliament eventually restricted the amount of 
grain to be used by the distilleries. 

However, any attempt to chart a really neutral course 
must sharply distinguish between arms and ammunition, 
and other export goods. Arms and ammunition should 
be placed under a permanent embargo so that neutrality 
even during peace-time will be accomplished. Naturally, 
other goods like food and clothing should be exported 
during peace-time. As to their fate during a period oi 
war, much more time should be devoted to a study of 
that before any conclusions will be in order. It is an ex- 
tremely important matter with many pitfalls awaiting him 
who makes the slightest mistake. 

Another vital matter in keeping America neutral is 
public opinion as mirrored by the press. The press can 
enter into nooks and crevices which a law cannot reach. 
Newspapers were largely responsible for the Spanish- 
American War. But to the date of this writing they have 
done splendid work in reporting and commenting upon 
the Italian and Ethiopian affair. Newspapers were the 
main force that kept the Standard Oil Company out of 
Ethiopia. “In view of the misleading nature of the news 
comments,” said the spokesman for the Standard Oil, “I 
felt it necessary to give all the facts to our State Depart- 
ment....” If the press will continue to free itself from 
the purse strings of its advertisers, at least when the mat- 
ter of war comes up, we can expect more of these “ mis- 
leading ’’ comments which will aid in leading America 
into neutrality. 


A Child in the Tram 


CATHAL O’ByRNE 


RS. FARRELL lives at number five Orchard Ter- 

race, Drumcondra, in the city of Dublin. She is 
the wife of Francis Joseph Farrell, and the mother of six 
children, all living, thank God. 

Now, if you were about to call on Mrs. Farrell and 
didn’t know her door number, you could easily pick out 
the house—and something within yourself would tell you 
that it was the right one—by its garden and its window 
boxes, full of and overflowing with old-fashioned flow- 
ers, nasturtiums, sweet lavender, clove-pinks, hollyhocks, 
lemon leaf, pansies, mignonette, lad’s love, and all the old- 
fashioned flowers, which, according to our notion of 
things, like everything else old-fashioned, are the best in 
the long run. 

Mrs. Farrell is a large florid woman with a cheery, 
honest face, healthy, happy, and agreeable to look at. 
She is of a sociable and kindly dispositon, and, as she says 
herself, she just loves people—by which remark Mrs. Far- 
rell means the whole human family—and her friends 
especially. On this particular evening on which we have 
the pleasure of introducing the good lady to you, she is 
busily engaged in an occupation that is dear to her heart— 
entertaining a few of her friends to a cup of tea in her 
wide, pleasant kitchen at the address already given. 

Mrs. Farrell’s kitchen is what most people on seeing 
it for the first time call a dream. But we only wish we 
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could dream anything as bright and pleasant and com- 
fortable. Somehow, you couldn’t imagine the furniture in 
it fitting into any other kitchen. It just belongs there, and, 
as we have said, you couldn’t imagine it anywhere else. 
The big dresser covered with willow-pattern delf, and 
pewter plates and brown-luster jugs, just fills to a nicety 
the wall between ‘the kitchen and the hall door. The 
wag-at-the-wall clock wouldn’t look one-half so much at 
home in any other kitchen corner in the world. The cosy 
sofa beside the open fire, the chintz-covered chairs, the 
blue-and-white gingham hangings on the windows, and 
the red-tiled floor, with the big round table in the center, 
well, if, on seeing it, you wouldn’t call it a dream of a 
kitchen, you would be hard to please either in dreams 
or realities. That’s all we have to say. 

Mrs. Dunphy, one of Mrs. Farrell’s guests on this oc- 
casion, and an old friend, had to come all the way from 
the south side of the city on the tram, and she was just 
saying as she sat down at the table—she was what you 
would know late—how crowded the tram-cars are at all 
times, you would wonder where on earth one-half of the 
people do be going, at all hours of the day, so you would. 

“Did you ever notice,” asked Mrs. Farrell, stopping 
for an instant in the act of pouring out a cup of tea, “ did 
you ever notice how when you get into a tram-car you 
would actually think that every single individual in it, 
but the conductor, had a grudge against you?” 

“Well, that’s a true word for you, Mrs. Farrell,” said 
Mrs. Dunphy. She was a tall, angular lady of rather 
doleful expression, wearing widow’s weeds. “ Goodness 
knows there are some people and when they get themselves 
planted down on the seats you would actually think they 
owned the tram, so you would, and they only paying their 
pennies and tuppences like another person.” 

“And there’s another thing,” said Mrs. Farrell. “1 
have always been told, and I have been brought up to 
believe, that ‘tis awful bad manners to glare and stare at 
anybody, but from the way some people look at you, 
especially in the trams, you would think they wouldn't 
let you live if they had their will of you, which, of course, 
I know well, is taking the book by the cover, and is, I 
must admit, a very wrong thing to do, for I dare say 
the same people would be civil enough, if they only knew 
how to look it.” ' 

“And when you look around for a seat—and plenty 
of room if the people would only sit close enough—talk 
about looking daggers at you, why, that’s nothing to it. 
There are people could look pitchforks at you and never 
turn a hair, and not only that, but they'll make remarks 
about you to their friends, and they’re never complimen- 
tary ones, you may be sure,” said Mrs. Dunphy. “ And, 
right enough, when you come to think of it, there are 
some people very inconsiderate in this world, there’s no 
mistake in that.” 

“T think, maybe, that human nature is the same the 
world over, only, perhaps, some people have better man- 
ners than others,” said Miss Burke, a little, timid, retir- 
ing maiden lady, a great friend of Mrs. Farrell. 

“*Tis true for you, Miss Burke, dear,” said Mrs. Far- 
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rell, “ there are some pernickity people in this world, right 
enough. Now, the other Friday morning I was coming 
home out of the city after doing a bit of marketing, and if 
you ever were in a tram-car on a Friday morning when 
the people are coming home from their shopping expedi- 
tions, you would know what it means, for it would take a 
whole dictionary, and nothing less, to describe it. 

“Well, as I said, I was coming home in the tram, and 
it was simply crowded with women and children and 
baskets and bags and flowers and vegetables and good- 
ness knows what, and as well as everything else, there 
was—a fat man. Well, now, I haven’t one word to say 
against fat people, for it would ill become me, and they’re 
usually good-natured, I’ll say that for them, but this big 
fellow wasn’t, for from the way he glared round the tram 
you would have thought that he was going to serve a 
summons on everybody in it, and land them in the body 
of Mountjoy Jail, so you would. 

“So, my dears, after a little while, there was a young 
woman got into the car, and she had the darlingest, ducki- 
est, and cuddlesomest baby with her you ever laid your 
two eyes on. Well, of course, Mr. Fatman had himself 
spread out like a churn a-drying, and would he move 
to let the young woman with the dear baby sit down? No 
danger of him. But, my dears, on the instant, wasn’t 
there a nice young man jumped to his feet and gave the 
woman his seat, and the dear little baby crowed at him 
and clapped its hands, as if it knew all about what he had 
done. 

“It would make you wonder if some people ever were 
children themselves, and if they ever had any mothers, 
it would be hard to imagine it in some cases, so it would. 

“Well, now, the young woman wasn’t long seated when 
the child began to make friends with everyone in the tram 
—all except the fat man—for he wouldn’t even give his 
eyes to look at it, for when everyone else was laughing 
and smiling at it, his face was like a vinegar bottle, so 
it was. 

“Nearly everyone in the tram had flowers of some 
description, and the woman sitting next to the baby, she 
was in mourning, had a lovely bunch of monthly roses, 
maybe they were to put on her husband’s grave, and the 
child would put its little face down in amongst them, and 
sniff and turn up its little nose, and then laugh and clap 
its hands as if it were the best fun in the world. 

“ There were bunches of flowers by the dozen in the 
tram, but it was the loveliest flower of the whole lot. How 
anyone wouldn’t go out of their way to be pleasant to 
the dear baby, beats me, and its mother was as nice a little 
woman as you would meet in a day’s walk, anywhere. 

“ Everyone in the tram fell in love with the child, and 
the love wasn’t all on one side, I can tell you, for it 
reached out its little arms to everybody—except the fat 
dumpling of a man. It climbed over on everybody’s knees, 
and it was just like a little bundle of clean white frills and 
laces and pink legs and gold curls tumbling about from 
one to the other, and laughing and crowing and enjoy- 
ing itself, as if there never was such fun before. 

“But there was one poor little sad-eyed woman in a 
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battered wisp of a black bonnet and a poor, faded, thread- 
bare shawl, and once or twice, when the dear baby would 
climb over on her knee, I thought I noticed the tears in 
her eyes, but there’s one thing I did notice, and that was 
that the little baby put his chubby arms around her neck 
the tightest and stayed with her the longest. 
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“Oh, mind you,” concluded Mrs. Farrell, “ children 
know more than you would think, even before they begin 
to learn anything, and I couldn't help thinking that may- 
be yon poor woman had had children of her own, and the 
dear only knows what happened to them, for you would 
know that in her heart she was mothering the baby.” 


The Printed Bible Anniversary 


Joun A. Toomey, S.J. 


ciate of Tyndale, brought out a printed English 

Bible and the event is being commemorated this 
year. In the New York Times Magazine for September 
29, the headline: “ A Birthday of the Bible. Four Hun- 
dred Years Ago It Was Issued in English and Ever Since 
It Has Been a Charter of World Liberty,” appeared over 
an article by P. W. Wilson, in which the author among 
other things said: 

On October 4, 1535, the first English Bible—complete from 
Genesis to Revelation—was issued from the printing press and 
made available to the people . . . it was a transiator of the Bible 
who 400 years ago fought that fight [freedom of press and 
publication] to a finish. Amid churches and states William Tyn- 
dale stood forth as a free citizen. He asserted the citizen’s right 
to own a book, to read a book, to discuss a book, to translate 
a book, to distribute a book. In defense of that right he died a 
martyr’s death. There are words in the Constitution of the United 
States that might have been written by William Tyndale. . . 

In an article in the Publishers’ Weekly, Edgar J. Good- 
speed declares: “ The Bible in English, moreover, seemed 
to most people a profanation. English was not good 
enough for such a purpose.” Under the article appears 
this: “ 1382, John Wycliffe completes the first translation 
of the Bible in English.” The Publishers’ Weekly also 
urges the booksellers to “ read some good history of the 
English Bible; that of the first seventy-five years of 
struggle and heroism,” and then comments editorially : 

In October, 1535, 400 years ago, a complete translation of the 
Holy Bible was first published in English. . . . It took courage 
to attempt this enterprise . . . his [Tyndale’s] determination 
[was] that the Bible should be in the language of the people rather 
than that of the theologians. It was his first recorded statement 
to a traveling scholar that “if God spare my life, ere many years 
I will cause a boy that driveth a plow shall know more of the 
Scripture than thou doest.”. . . Always he had his great idea 
clearly before him “that it was impossible to stablysh the laye 
people in any truth excepte the Scripture were playnly layde 
before their eyes in their mother tonge.” 

An article in the Christian Century says: “ Henry VIII, 
who was seeking from the Pope the abrogation of his 
marriage to Catherine, was in no mood to displease the 
Papal authorities by sanctioning the publication of Bibles 
in his realm.” The Living Church comments editorially : 
“No wonder Wyclif employed strong language when 
contending for a ‘true revelation of Holy Scripture’ to 
the people.” And with reference to Coverdale’s time: 

Having got that “one boke in Englyshe” into their hands the 
English people would not let it go. And how they delighted in 
it! The chronicles and letters of the time make vivid to us the 
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rapturous excitement with which men and women read the Bible 
or listened to the reading of it. 

In the same paper an article reveals that “. . . he 
[Coverdale] accomplished what no other person prior to 
1535 had done. He translated and published a Bible in 
the English language.” 

These samples, selected at random, present a rather 
accurate cross-section of what is being said and written 
on the occasion of the Coverdale anniversary. The picture, 
which is in line with the four-century Protestant tradition, 
is something like this. A sinister power mockingly de- 
prives the English people of the Bible. (It’s the Catholic 
Church, if you haven’t guessed, up to its old tricks.) 
Eventually liberty-loving figures emerge, their hearts 
burning with indignation at the tyranny, and fling open 
the Word of God to the spiritually starved Englishmen. 
And then there is joy throughout the length and breadth 
of Old England. Frantic ploughboys caper and frolic in 
the fields ; towns and villages hold dignified whoopee. All 
England is a sea of radiant faces, flashing eyes, happy 
children. 

That is the way it is usually told. The gentlemen who 
are today perpetuating this legend are scarcely to be cen- 
sured, for they have been saturated with this fable from 
their earliest, most impressionable years. Sober historical 
works which must appear to them to possess unimpeach- 
able authority unblushingly vouch for it. It is one of 
the atrocity stories that wriggled into the history books. 
These atrocity yarns seem impervious to the evidence. 
Factual blasts annoy them very little. 

The Luther fable which lived to the ripe old age of 
400 years and colored the lives of millions is an instance. 
Luther—so the plot of this yarn runs—never even heard 
of the Bible until he was well along in his university career. 
One day he saw a strange-looking book on a table. (Some 
negligent blockhead had let it around loose.) Luther 
opened the book; his heart began jumping wildly; his 
eyes expanded to the size of oysters. The book was none 
other than the Bible. Moved to his very depths, Luther 
determined that the German people should get that Bible. 

During the Middle Ages, Germany possessed some 
seventy-two partial versions of the Scriptures in the 
vernacular tongue and fifty complete translations. France, 
Spain, and Italy boasted numerous translations in their 
own languages. Between the time of the invention of 
printing in 1445 and the year 1500, when Luther was 
seventeen years of age, there were struck off the infant 
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presses of Europe fifteen editions of the Bible in the Ger- 
man language; thirteen in Italian; eleven in French, two 
in Bohemian, one in Dutch, one in Spanish, 134 in Latin; 
a total of 177 editions of the whole Bible. Yet it took 
four centuries to shake this Luther tale loose from history 
books. 

The melodrama about the English Bible still lingers 
on. In this, Wycliffe, Tyndale, Coverdale and others, in 
a succession of stirring scenes, haul the English people 
out of the Scriptureless abyss. The melodrama has no 
basis whatever in history. The truth of the matter is that 
the English people before the Reformation were steeped 
in the Scriptures. Manuscript translations, though neces- 
sarily expensive, were available, in Anglo-Saxon, in 
French, or in Latin. Those who could not read, and they 
were the majority, listened as the priests read the Bible 
story to them in their native tongue. When the English 
language took shape and became the universal idiom, the 
Bible was translated into English. There was a Catholic 
Bible in the English language in the time of Wycliffe. 
Indeed, the Bible usually attributed to Wycliffe is not his 
at all. If Wycliffe did any translating, which, though 
probable, is by no means certain, his work has been lost. 
The celebrated Bible in the British Museum marked: 
“The English Bible, Wycliffe’s translation,” is not Wy- 
cliffe’s at all. It is the Catholic Bible that was circulating 
among the people in English in the very dawn of the 
English language. Printing came rather late to England. 
In the year 1483, just about seven years after its introduc- 
tion into the land, William Caxton printed the Golden 
Legend which contained nearly the whole Pentateuch 
and the Gospel narrative in English and which was ex- 
tremely popular. 

As for old translations [Sir Thomas More says] before Wycliff’s 
time they remain lawful and be in some folks hands. Myself have 
seen and can show you Bibles, fair and old, in English. . . . The 
whole Bible was long before Wycliff’s days by virtuous and 
well-learned men, translated into the English tongue and by good 
and godly people . . . well and reverently read. 

Cranmer, ardent foe of the Catholic Faith, testifies that 
the Scripture was 
translated and read in the Saxon’s tongue which at that time was 
our mother tongue, and when this language waxed old and out 
of common usage because folk should not lack the fruit of 
reading, it was again translated into the newer language whereof 
yet also many copies remain and be daily found. 

Foxe, martyrologist and anti-Catholic, remarks: 

If histories be well examined we shall find both before the 
Conquest and after, as well before John Wickliffe was born as 
since, the whole body of the Scriptures was by sundry men trans- 


lated into our country tongue. 
Tyndale and Coverdale were not animated by a desire 


to acquaint the English people with the Scripture. They 
knew very well that the English were already well versed 
in Biblical lore. The sole object of these gentlemen in 
translating was to provide a vehicle for the introduction 
of anti-Catholic propaganda into England. Both Tyn- 
dale and Coverdale were apostate priests who after violat- 
ing their solemn vows adhered to the Lutheran movement. 
Claiming first-hand information, Cochlaeus says of Tyn- 
dale and Roye, and the same applies to Coverdale: “ They 
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entertained hopes that in a short time, through the New 
Testament which they had translated into English, all the 
people of England would become Lutherans, whether the 
King would or no.” Tyndale was not battling for re- 
ligious freedom, for freedom of the press. He and his 
associates were struggling for the overthrow of the Catho- 
lic Church and for the setting up in its place of an arbitrary 
religious system of their own. 

But for the Catholic Church, Tyndale and Coverdale 
would never have heard of the Bible. In the early cen- 
turies of Christianity the Catholic Church had gathered 
the books of the Old and New Testaments and proclaimed 
them to be the Word of God. It was the Catholic Church 
which made the Book important in the minds of Europe. 
It was the Catholic Church which translated the sacred 
pages into every European tongue, and which guarded 
and preserved them through the turmoils of fifteen cen- 
turies. It was the Catholic Church which brought the 
Bible to England and taught the English people to rever- 
ence it. Only for the labors of the Catholic Church, an 
appeal to the Scriptures in the early sixteenth century 
would have had as much authority as an appeal to the 
Talmud. 

The innovators determined to exploit the English rev- 
erence for the Bible and by this means to destroy the 
Church which created that reverence. They purposed to 
set up as the sole religious authority in place of the Church 
the very Book which that Church had made what it was. 
Tyndale, Coverdale, and their fellow apostate priests, be- 
gan making the Bible say things it had never said before. 
Their volumes were filled with violently anti-Catholic 
prologues and commentaries, with new-fangled interpre- 
tations. The sacred text was twisted and distorted to 
support their views, and wording helpful to the Protestant 
ideas was smuggled in. Passages were omitted; special 
key words of supreme importance were altered. Priest 
became elder. Church became congregation. “ Upon this 
rock I build My congregation ” made a handier text for 
use against the Catholic Church. Tyndale’s, Coverdale’s 
productions were not viewed as mere translations of the 
Bible, but as subversive propaganda against the religious 
Faith of the English people, and that is precisely what 
they were, and intended to be. 

The anti-Catholic Bibles would doubtless have failed 
of their effect but for another factor. Cromwell, vastly 
rich from the loot of monasteries, feeling that his fortune 
was insecure while Catholicism prevailed, was determined 
upon its destruction. He, together with Cranmer, evolved 
a scheme whereby the anti-Catholic Bibles might be per- 
mitted to circulate in Catholic England. Except in the 
matter of Papal jurisdiction, Henry VIII was still rigidly 
orthodox in doctrinal matters and a Bible sailing under 
the name of Tyndale or Coverdale would never obtain his 
sanction. 

Cromwell arranged for a compilation of the Tyndale 
and Coverdale works, and had the fictitious name of 
“Thomas Matthew ” put in as the author. The scurrilous 
commentaries, certain to catch Henry’s eye, were omitted, 
but the falsely translated key words were retained. The 
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scheme worked, Henry did not read the thing carefully, 
and the Tyndale-Coverdale Bible bearing the forged name 
of “ Thomas Matthew ” entered England with royal sanc- 
tion in the year 1537. Perhaps there will be another cele- 
bration in ’37 for Tom Matthew. 

What is really being commemorated in this year’s cele- 
bration, then, is the appearance of the first printed anti- 
Catholic Bible in English. No doubt President Roose- 
velt did not quite realize this when he broadcast through 
Secretary Hull his felicitations over the event. Perhaps 
a bit later he will deliver a little fireside chat about the 
Catholic Douay Bible. 
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The Coverdale Bible and its successors have had a pro- 
found effect upon the English-speaking world. The Chris- 
tian unity that was England’s in Coverdale’s time has been 
splintered into a thousand fragments. The English-speak- 
ing world today is not even Christian. The Book that 
was set up to replace the Church has itself been largely 
rejected. And by the strangest irony of all, the foremost 
champion in the modern world of the Bible’s inspired 
character is the Catholic Church. It has always been the 
real champion of the genuine Bible. It does not change. 
In 1935 it teaches exactly what it taught in 1535. It 
is the only institution in the world of which this is true. 


Prospects of Revolution in the United States 


JosepH F. THornrtnc, S.J. 
Special Correspondent of AMERICA 


ORE than once, I have discussed with my col- 
M league, Dr. Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., whose com- 

petence on problems of Communism is widely 
acknowledged, the events which remotely and proximate- 
ly led up to the downfall of the Romanov dynasty in 
Russia. In the course of these conversations it was re- 
vealed that those most concerned with the conduct of af- 
fairs under the Empire were precisely the individuals who 
least expected catastrophe. The Czar, the Czarina, the 
Court Camarilla, Stiirmer, Protopotov, and the military 
commanders were caught up and submerged in the swift, 
irresistible tide of events before their eyes had glimpsed 
the storm signals flying from Archangel to Odessa. 

Nicholas II, for example, signed the decree of his own 
abdication before he was aware of the fact that the old 
order of things was faintly imperiled. Kerensky, in his 
turn, was being ushered from the Kremlin in disguise 
prior to any realization of the nature of the Bolshevik 
forces that had long planned the day and hour of his de- 
parture. As Rodzianko, president of the Duma in those 
stirring days, ironically remarked: “In Russia everyone 
talked about the danger of revolution and as a consequence 
no one was prepared for it.” 

This is a first point of capital importance. There is a 
second: the technique by which the Soviets of Workers 
and Sailors undermined the Vice-regency which tried to 
maintain “ power without authority” from March, 1917, 
to the triumph of Lenin in Red October in the same year. 

The story of these short six months, March to October, 
is an epic of propaganda. BREAD—-PEACE—LAND— 
LIBERTY were words of magic simplicity in winning 
over the peasants at the front and the workers in the 
munition factories on the banks of the Neva. Handbills 
were circulated among the soldiers, whether in garrison 
or in the field, giving explicit instructions for the defeat 
of military discipline. Soviets were organized in every 
regiment. As soon as a regiment was brought up to Petro- 
grad to protect the existing regime, Bolshevik sympa- 
thizers among the female population of the capital were 
actively employed to beg the soldiers not to turn their 


rifles and machine guns upon their “brothers and com- 
rades.”” Every Bolshevik printing press was nightly pour- 
ing out incendiary material that was distributed before 
dawn. One newspaper would be suppressed only to have 
its place mysteriously supplied by another. Tons and tons 
of ink and paper started the avalanche that tore the Ro- 
manovs from their throne and Kerensky from his tribune. 
One loyal regiment, say the Preobrazhensky, would have 
sufficed to maintain order in the capital. That one regiment 
was won from its allegiance by agitators, past masters 
in the art of propaganda. 

In analyzing the prospects for revolution in the United 
States, therefore, one must begin with an appraisal of 
the Soviet prowess in the field of publication. What does 
the record show? 

Millions of books and pamphlets are issued on thousands 
of Marxian, Communist, Socialist, atheist, and other sub- 
versive subjects in this country every year. The spear- 
head of this attack, of course, is the Daily Worker, pub- 
lished in New York. This daily newspaper, capably edited 
and efficiently managed, has shown a steady increase in 
circulation until now its output stands above the 42,000 
mark. 

What is equally amazing is the fact that there are 300 
other Communist newspapers and magazines regularly 
circulated in factory and farm. They appear in most of 
the important foreign languages. A good deal of this 
literature has found its way into FERA-financed workers’ 
schools. First- and second-grade readers for small Ameri- 
can children have been prepared. Two-hundred thousand 
of these textbooks have already been distributed. The 
most widely circulated single book is that by Joseph Stalin 
on Lenin and Bolshevism. Red song books and playlets 
have been broadcast, many of them containing blasphe- 
mous slurs on the Infinite Majesty of God and unpatriotic 
aspersions on the United States Constitution and Govern- 
ment. Some of the manuscripts for youth plays intended 
to burlesque the celebration of Lincoln’s and Washing- 
ton’s birthdays are positively indecent. Most of this litera- 
ture is printed in publishing houses owned and operated 
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by Communist forces in New York City and elsewhere ; 
their book stores are to be found in every city of any 
size. And when the would-be readers are slow in seeking 
out the Red book salesmen, the latter are quick to utilize 
the most modern methods of distribution. 

During the recent Army maneuvers, for example, radi- 
cal literature, tending to undermine military discipline, 
was dropped over the Third Corps Area headquarters at 
Indiantown Gap, Pa., by an airplane painted to resemble 
an Army plane. The pamphlet carried the masthead, 
* The Soldiers’ Voice,” Volume II, No. 5, August, 1935, 
aid described itself as a “ special maneuver edition for 
regulars and guardsmen.” It referred to Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, at that time Army chief of staff, as “ the 
baby killer of bonus-army fame.” The soldiers were di- 
rected to form committees in every outfit to secure $30 
base pay, no strike-breaking duty, and unemployment in- 
surance. 

* All men in uniform fight against war. Tell the rich 
to fight to defend their own profits. Men in overalls unite 
with men in uniform against war,” the pamphlet urged. 
Literature of a similarly subversive character was found 
on the seats of the coaches which brought Maryland 
guardsmen from Baltimore to the site of the maneuvers. 

It is a mere statement of fact to point out that this 
embodies perfectly the technique of Red revolt. It is a 
technique that has to its credit the most thoroughgoing 
revolution in history. The Communist appeal in the United 
States is addressed with equal emphasis to the industrial 
workers of our great cities and the men in khaki who 
have taken an oath to defend the nation. How well the 
American Communists have learned the lesson inculcated 
by Chernishevsky: ‘ Who would be interested in propa- 
ganda that is not backed by bayonets?” 

ls the propaganda of the party also backed by money? 
As one reads the diversified character of the far-flung 
Red Front in the United States, one conclusion becomes 
unmistakable. An organization that can publish and cir- 
culate books, newspapers, and magazines, that can rent 
buildings for headquarters and schools in most large cities, 
that is able to control the program in 200 or more theaters, 
film laboratories, stores, trade agencies, bond agencies, and 
operate thirty or more camps (three of which are in- 
corporated in New York State for $1,000,000) must enjoy 
subsidies and revenues that are well in excess of $6,000,- 
000 a year. Certain people with money have made an 
investment in the American Communist movement. Why 
has it never been denied that a number of wealthy citizens 
in Los Angeles and San Francisco, Cal., including some 
picture stars and the so-called “ Rockefeller of the West 
Coast,” contributed lavishly to the Red war chest during 
the waterfront strikes last year? Evidently, these backers 
of the Soviet consider the revolution a good risk. Per- 
haps they expect to get their stake back with dividends in- 
asmuch as the Communists state in plain language that 
the first act of the ““ Soviet Government,” when established 
in the United States, will be to confiscate all banks, fac- 
tories, farms, property, savings, and business. 

In view of the multiple activity of the Communist party 
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in the United States, it is fortunate indeed that the or- 
ganization has shown little power to develop leaders of 
genius. The resources at the command of the Communist 
agitators in New York City alone are such as would have 
filled the heart of Lenin and Trotsky with envy. Their 
task in Imperial Russia was undertaken with a relatively 
infinitesimal modicum of material wealth. The American 
endowment of men, however, is pitifully weak. 

But how long will this condition endure? Is not the 
Communist preoccupation with youth an indication of 
what may be expected in the future? Given the duly 
qualified leaders and American Communism will emerge 
from the back alleys and underground caverns into the 
light of the boulevards—if it does not establish itself in 
the great offices of state. 

A plan for such a development has been fully elab- 
orated. One of the printed documents, confiscated dur- 
ing the Minneapolis truck strike a year ago last summer, 
set forth detailed suggestions for a nation-wide strike, to 
be transformed into a civil war; for the erection of bar- 
ricades in the streets of all principal cities ; for the seizure 
of telephone and telegraph wires, the confiscation of the 
chief radio stations, and principal air lines; for the occu- 
pation of Federal Government buildings such as the post- 
offices and internal revenue headquarters; for the arrest 
of the President of the United States and his Cabinet, 
to be superseded by a ruthless “ Stalin” type of dictator. 

This sounds fantastic until it is recalled that a much 
more difficult operation was planned and executed in 
Petrograd in the summer and autumn of 1917. There 
are six times as many active members in the Communist 
party and its affiliated movements in the United States 
today as there were in Russia at the time of the Red 
October uprising that led to the inauguration of the Union 
of Socialist and Soviet Republics. To put the case even 
more bluntly, it should be stated that there are today twice 
as many members in the Communist and affiliated groups 
in this country as there are at present in the Communist 
party in Russia which subjects 168,000,000 Russians to 
enslavement and exploitation by armed force. 

The gravity of the Communistic threat to our religious, 
social, and civil institutions calls for intelligent, concerted, 
persevering action. The concrete recommendations to 
deal with the situation (assuming, of course, continued 
emphasis on our Christian program of social justice) may 
be summed up in a five-point program: 

1, The demand for a thoroughgoing Congressional in- 
vestigation of the substantial sources of Soviet finance 
in the United States. 

2. The immediate closing of FERA schools where 
there have been proved violations of rules concerning 
propaganda whether put forth by professors, administra- 
tors, or in printed material. 

3. Expulsion of Messrs. Earl Browder, Gil Green, and 
William Z. Foster from the United States on the ground 
that they have transferred their allegiance to a foreign 
power, or at least their maintenance in a state of “ pro- 
tective custody,” in case they have a legal right to residence 
in the United States. 
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4. Avoidance of any semblance of participation in or 
cooperation with Communists in support of “common 
issues.” Hand in hand with this decision would go an 
effort to expose the Communist grand strategy of “ bor- 
ing in” on youth, labor, soldier, Socialist, and religious 
groups. 

5. Support for the Tinkham Resolution, at least to 
the extent that hearings be permitted on the proposal to 
dissolve diplomatic relations with the Union of Socialist 
and Soviet Republics. 


Education 





Unbridled America 


WiLitiAM E. RyYNNE 


PEAKING in Atlantic City before the National Edu- 

cational Association, Warden Lawes of Sing Sing 
Prison made this disconcerting statement: “ Our splendid 
and so costly educational program has done nothing— 
and I say advisedly—nothing to mold the character of 
our people.” For years illiteracy has been blamed as the 
chief cause of crime, but Warden Lawes presents the 
amazing fact that although at one time Sing Sing’s in- 
mates averaged the fourth and fifth grade educationally, 
today the ordinary prisoner has completed grammar 
school. Not only that, but the percentage of those having 
a high-school training is steadily mounting: 19.5 in 1931, 
and 25.2 in the first four months of 1932. Webster’s dic- 
tionary defines education as the “ knowledge, skill, and 
development of character acquired by a prescribed course 
of study or discipline.”” Therefore, if we are to accept the 
statement of Warden Lawes—and he appears to be com- 
petent authority for his remarks—we must admit that our 
educational system is scheduled for tailure. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler blames the “ substantial 
collapse of the influence of the Protestant churches,” and 
because of this and the indifference at home, he believes 
the school has a “ burden which it cannot bear and should 
not be asked to bear.” We all know that the home in 
America has collapsed. Divorce statistics and our “ front 
pages” tell us that! Yet, because the home has gone is 
no reason why the university should follow. While we 
do not doubt the sincerity of Columbia University’s presi- 
dent, we cannot forget that in his own institution the 
germs of destruction are being injected into students. 

The United States government is suffering from sleep- 
ing sickness. Despite the fact that Canada recently sen- 
tenced seven Communists to seven years’ imprisonment, 
and China, according to a terse Associated Press dispatch 
from Canton, had three young women and twenty-two 
young men, members of the Communist Youth Corps, 
executed, we allow courses which tend to promote Com- 
munism, to be taught in our universities. Columbia is 
one of them, and while this institution excuses herself 
with the plea that her policy is liberality, I must admit 
that I fail to see the consistency in a program of liberality 
toward a system which, as practised today in Soviet Rus- 
sia, allows no liberality whatsoever. 
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Another course at Columbia is one in sexual relation- 
ship. Literature regarding the course says: “ Rational 
considerations suggest it would be wise to extend social] 
approval to responsible parents whether inside or outside 
the marriage relationship.” “Its purpose,” the professor, 
Dr. John J. Coss, who has charge of the course, says, 
“is orientation.” “Our course involves the teaching af 
how men lived in the past and how they live today.” 

Miss Ruth Reed is associated with the course. “ Un- 
conventional unions have assumed forms,” she states, but 
this course is “primarily designed for those who wish 
some sexual companionship without the close association 
and manner of life now urged upon married couples, and 
they aim to meet the need of those women who wish chil- 
dren without the constant association of a man which 
modern conventional marriage entails.” In a few words, 
the desire of these proponents is to secure the stamp of 
approval on that which society has condemned through 
the years as the lowest depth of civilization. 

“ But all this,” you may suggest, “is for those who 
prefer such things. A sincere person could come through 
unscathed.” 

Phillip E. Wentworth was sincere. He entered Harvard 
University with the intention of becoming a Presbyterian 
minister, yet his sincerity did not carry him through. Not 
only did he lose desire for ministry, but he lost every 
shred of faith as well. He writes in the Atlantic Monthly: 

Before I went to college I was thoroughly at home in a universe 
which revolved about the central figure of an omnipotent Deity, 
In Cambridge I was suddenly plunged into another world. |] 
found myself breathing a wholly different atmosphere. The change 
was first brought to me in the study of history. To my mind the 
rise of Christianity out of the ashes of imperial Rome had seemed 
the material evidence of a transcendental truth—a revelation of 
the hand of God at work in the affairs of men. Not so to my 
professors. All events in history were manifestations of cause 
and effect operating upon the natural level. The institution of 
society evolved according to an orderly process. I shall never 
forget the lecture that traced the evolution of God—from the 
fierce, blood-thirsty Yahweh, tribal deity of a few Semitic nomads, 
through successive stages until he finally emerged in the New 
Testament as the gentle, merciful, forgiving Father of all man- 
kind. . . . In so far as the colleges destroy religious faith with- 
out substituting a vital philosophy to take its place, they are turn- 
ing loose upon the world young barbarians who have been freed 
from the discipline of the church before they have learned to dis- 
cipline themselves. 

The subtle insidiousness of the organized attack against 
religion is unknown to the average person. In this very 
ignorance lies the power of the attack, and indifference is 
the meat on which it feeds. Supposedly sincere Catholics 
flare indignantly when chided for sending their children 
to public schools, and wax eloquent in defending them- 
selves. To them the only difference is an hour of “ in- 
struction’ each day. They do not realize that religion 
is the beacon light of education; they do not see that re- 
ligion interprets knowledge. Rhetorically they cry, “ Oh, 
what’s the difference between the parish and the public 
school, anyway ?,” making of the query an excusing ges- 
ture where they shrug their shoulders, perhaps believing 
they cast off responsibility by the movement. But there 
is a difference. A letter printed in a daily paper, written 
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by a graduate of a public school in Chicago, asserts that: 

I am told that Debs was a martyr, that Marx was a genius, 
that Lenin was a master mind, etc. I am told that our great con- 
servative newspapers rarely, if ever, tell the truth. I am told that 
none of our textbooks are good because they are too conserva- 
tive, that our school system is no good because it is controlled 
by downtown bankers, that the American Civil Liberties Union 
is the savior of the oppressed, but that various other organiza- 
tions, as the business men’s association and the American Legion, 
suppress free speech and cruelly mistreat persons who wish to 
change the present system. If I had believed implicitly in what 
my teachers told me, I would be a full-fledged Socialist. I intend 
this not as a criticism of the teachers, but of what they teach. 
Such teachers usually teach their subject well. 

Still we find weak-kneed Catholics demanding that they 
receive their share of public-school education. They are 
paying for it, are they not? Thus, they weigh the value 
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of Catholic education, and the eternal destiny of the soul 
on the scales of comparative cost to the pocketbook! 

No excuse now can the Catholic offer for secular edu- 
cation, which, in its true meaning today, is religionless 
education. Yet, this is not merely a condition for Catholics 
to correct; it affects us all. Because religion has begun 
to disappear, America is becoming unbridled. We know 
too well the inevitable end of the runaway horse. But, 
despite the loosening of the reins in the maddening gallop 
of America today, there is still opportunity to tighten 
them. Such action will demand courage. Having our own 
interests and the welfare of America at heart, it rests 
with us whether we shall sit back and bemoan our fate, 
or reach out fearlessly, to restore the reins and make 
secure the bridle. 


The Veto and the Supreme Court 


Paut L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


United States, and the tail of a Manx cat, are 

alike non-existent. One may picture a Manx cat 
with a magnificently sweeping tail, and a Supreme Court 
with power to veto legislation, but no one has yet seen 
either. The veto over legislation is restricted to the 
President who uses it whenever an Act passed by Con- 
gress seems to him either unwise or unconstitutional. But 
the Supreme Court cannot veto an Act passed by Con- 
gress and approved by the President. It can merely de- 
clare, in a case before it, that the statute or statutes in- 
volved violate, in whole or in part, the supreme law of 
the land. 

It has been frequently proposed, however, to vest the 
Supreme Court with veto power over legislation. The 
most recent move comes from Governor Hoffman, of 
New Jersey, in a letter to Henry P. Fletcher, who hap- 
pens to be chairman of the Republican National Cam- 
paign Committee. Mr. Fletcher received the proposal in 
silence, and since reading it has sedulously imitated the 
Sphinx, which the initiated take to mean that, in Mr. 
Fletcher’s opinion, the Governor has committed a serious 
political error. As this reading was offered by a Demo- 
crat, it may be disregarded, especially since it is possible 
to consider the proposal without reference to partisan 
interests. 

The Governor realizes that only another Amendment 
to the Constitution can give his plan vitality. But since 
even Amendments cannot work miracles, it seems to me 
that something more will be required. The first among 
these requisites is a Court with sufficient endurance to 
read, study, and review the 839 new laws passed by the 
last Congress, the 7,024 which some future Congress, 
emulating the Fifty-ninth, may pass, and the 10,430 stat- 
utes—all of which may involve a violation of the Constitu- 
tion—which were the fruit of the 107 sessions of the State 
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Legislatures in 1931-1932. Members of the Court are 
noted for their diligence, but there is a statute of limita- 
tions, far more powerful and inexorable than any ex- 
cogitated by a human legislature, on their physical power 
to bear this burden, and live. That they could undertake 
this new task, and at the same time continue the work 
which the Constitution and tradition have imposed upon 
them, is unthinkable. 

The answer to this objection is that the number of the 
Justices could be increased. That is quite true. The Court 
might be turned into a Council of Seventy, with com- 
mittees and sub-committees; in fact, perhaps an even 
larger expansion would be necessary. But as it seems to 
be exceedingly difficult to find nine men fitted by learn- 
ing and character to sit on the Supreme Bench, how could 
we find sixty-one more, and that at one blow? Every new 
aspect of the plan discloses new difficulties. 

It is not clear from the Governor’s letter that the de- 
cision of this new Court would be final. However, I as- 
sume this to be his meaning: that as soon as Congress, or 
a State legislature, passes a bill, and it is signed by the 
President, or the Governor of the State, the Court shall 
examine it, and reject it if it appears to be unconstitu- 
tional. If the Court does not reject it, it shall be deemed 
law, but cases subsequently arising under it, may be ruled 
on by the Court. Since no one can possibly foresee all 
the various issues involved in a statute, it is quite pos- 
sible that the Court would be obliged to declare a statute 
unconstitutional which at its first examination it had up- 
held as constitutional. This fact seems to dispose of the 
contention that the Amendment would save time and 
much economic loss. It seems to me that it would merely 
add confusion. 

It is interesting to observe, however, that a somewhat 
similar plan, making the judiciary part of the legislative 
branch of the Government, was proposed in the Constitu- 
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tional Convention of 1787. The plan was discussed on 
four occasions (June 4 and 6, July 21, and August 15) 
but was finally rejected. On the first date, James Wilson, 
of Pennsylvania, one of the intellectual leaders in the Con- 
vention, proposed a Council of Revision, composed of the 
Executive and the Judiciary, with an absolute veto over 
legislation. Wilson had discussed the project with Madi- 
son, of Virginia, who strongly approved of it. In the en- 
suing debate, Gerry, of Rhode Island, stood out to give 
the Executive without the Judiciary “'revisionary control 
on the laws unless overruled by 2/3 of each branch,” 
(Madison’s “ Debates,” June 4) and his proposal was 
approved by a vote of eight to two. Wilson at once moved 
an amendment, seconded by Madison, to add to the Ex- 
ecutive “a convenient number of the National Judiciary.” 
It was agreed, a point of order being made by Hamil- 
ton, that the amendment would be discussed on June 6. 

Wilson moved his amendment, as agreed, and was fol- 
lowed in a strong speech by Madison. Madison believed 
that the Council of Revision would give the President a 
support he would need in opposing improper legislation, 
“and wd. also enable the Judiciary Department the better 
to defend itself agst. Legislative encroachments.” He 
admitted the force of the objection “ that the Judges ought 
not to be subject to the bias which a participation in the 
making of laws might give in the exposition of them,” but 
argued that very few laws in which a judge had so par- 
ticipated would later come before him. Pinkney, of North 
Carolina, was so taken with the Council of Revision that 
he proposed to add to it “the heads of the principal De- 
partments, the Secretary of War, of foreign affairs, etc.” 
However, the Convention voted, eight to two, that the 
judiciary should have no part in the veto. 

On July 21, Wilson again moved his amendment, and 
was seconded by Madison. The chief points of his speech 
are noted by Madison: 

The Judiciary ought to have an opportunity of remonstrating 
agst. projected encroachments on the people as well as on them- 
selves. It had been said that Judges, as expositors of the Laws 
would have an opportunity of defending their constitutional 
rights. There was weight in this observation; but this power of 
the Judges did not go far enough. Laws may be unwise, may be 
dangerous, may be destructive; and yet may not be so uncon- 
stitutional as to justify the Judges in refusing to give them effect. 
Let them have a share in the Revisionary power, and they will 
have an opportunity of taking notice of these characters of a law, 
and of counteracting, by the weight of their opinions, the im- 
proper views of the Legislature. (Madison’s “ Debates.”) 

Madison and Mason, both of Virginia, spoke in favor 
of the amendment. A general debate followed, in which 
Luther Martin, of Maryland, said that he “ considered the 
association of the Judges with the Executive as a danger- 
ous innovation; as well as one which could not produce 
the particular advantage expected from it.” Judges should 
wait until laws came before them, he thought, before dis- 
cussing their constitutionality. The debate ended with a 
defeat for Wilson, as did the briefer final debate on 
August 15. Wilson acquiesced, and did not again move 
his plan. 

Since two of the ablest men in the Convention stead- 
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fastly supported a Council of Revision, the idea cannot 
be wholly without merit, and it is not to be wondered at 
that it is still discussed. Still, the weight of reason seems 
to assign it a lower place than the present arrangement 
which vests in the President a veto which Congress can 
override by a vote of two-thirds in each House. The Con- 
stitutional Convention was convinced that the participa- 
tion of the judiciary in the power of veto would expose 
the judges to the danger of being embroiled in partisan 
plans and debates, and call in question the impartiality 
of the opinions which they might later give from the 
bench. That feeling rests on a strong basis, stronger to- 
day, possibly, than it was a century and a half ago. 

While it is far from probable that the present arrange- 
ment will be changed, there is no reason why Congress 
should not create a permanent advisory committee for its 
guidance. As a matter of fact, few bills are written with- 
out aid from experts, and at public hearings committees 
of the Senate and of the House alike are accustomed to 
call upon experts in law, commerce, and finance to give 
their opinions. At the last meeting of the American Bar 
Association, I think, James M. Beck suggested a com- 
mittee of ten lawyers, outstanding in the profession, to 
advise Congress on the constitutionality of measures be- 
fore it. Congress would be free, of course, to disregard 
the advice of its committee, but the plan would permit 
the judiciary, as King, of Massachusetts, said in the Con- 
stitutional Convention, “to expound the law as it should 
come before them, free from the bias of having par- 
ticipated in its formation.” 
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HEN, in 1898, young Sir Esme Howard, now Lord 

Howard of Penrith, returned to England after 
forming a syndicate for the planting of rubber in the West 
Indies, he took up seriously the affair of his courtship 
with Princess Bandini, in Rome. This business led to 
one still more important, that of his soul’s salvation, on 
which he consulted Msgr. (later Cardinal) Rafael Merry 
del Val. After listening to the young man’s description 
of his own religious views, which were not far, as it was, 
from those of the Catholic Church, Msgr. Merry del Val 
discussed with him his two capital difficulties, the eternity 
of punishment and the belief that all those who did not 
die in the Catholic Faith were condemned thereto. 

The Monsignor showed his insight by remarking: “ Let 
us take the second question first. When you say you 
cannot accept it you are, no doubt, thinking of some par- 
ticular case of those near and dear to you.” Howard 
answered that he was thinking particularly of his mother ; 
and the Monsignor explained how those who were in in- 
vincible ignorance of Catholic truth, yet lived upright and 
charitable lives might be pardoned by God for the offenses 
they had committed. 

From these discussions, the conversations led to the 
idea of the Church, and to the doctrine of the Holy Eu- 
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charist. Under Tasso’s oak, on the Janiculum, the in- 
quirer finally found certainty. 





OWARD did not actually enter the Church, how- 

ever, until he had arrived at Port of Spain, in Trini- 
dad, on his second journey to the West Indies in the 
interests of the rubber plantations. He was received into 
the Church by Father Coveney, of the Dominican Fa- 
thers, in St. Dominic’s Chapel in the Cathedral. Says 
Howard: 

The ceremony of reception was so simple that, apart from the 
Mass, it would have made little or no impression on me. I had 
now for some time considered myself practically a member of 
the Church, and this ceremony appeared but to set the seal on a 
matter already settled. Apart, therefore, from the natural satis- 
faction of concluding a much desired contract—if I may call it 
so—I felt no sensation of sudden spiritual light as on that day 
in Rome under Tasso’s oak. This seemed but a natural sequence 
to a decision previously taken. 

So I felt also after Confirmation, which took place two or three 
weeks later in Port of Spain. 

He was profoundly impressed by the zeal, kindliness, 
and apostolic simplicity of the Dominican missionaries in 
Trinidad. From the hands of Father Reginald, in charge 
of the Catholic mission in Tobago, he received his first 
Holy Communion : 

Father Reginald came as near to saintliness as any man I ever 
met. He was untiring in his efforts to look after his scattered 
flock all over the island, and I can see now his clean-cut features, 
his dark eyes and hair, and his spare, ascetic figure, dressed in 
the white Dominican habit, trotting along on a little brown pony 
with a large brown gamp held over him to keep off either sun 


or rain. 
Since that day, says Howard, he never has looked back. 





T is a startling sensation—probably intended by the 
editor—to read frank and wholly artless confessions 

of childlike faith in the skeptical pages of the Atlantic 
Monthly (September and October of this year). But there 
is another less usual feature in the story, that affects not 
the narrative as such, but the person of Lord Howard 
himself, as seen in his later career, of British Ambas- 
sador in Washington, and leader in numerous activities 
at home, political, philanthropic, cultural. The average 
Catholic, who is so painfully conscious of the perpetual 
conflict between the Church and the world, wonders that 
a man can move with such ease in both worlds, that of 
fervent Catholic faith and practice, that of complete 
adaptability to a secular and often religiously hostile 
world, yet making no compromise in either sphere. 

A happy disposition can doubtless bear a good share 
of the explanation. Howard’s own account of his ex- 
periences with the natives in Tobago show the type of 
mind that sees the best in everybody, the type of charac- 
ter that respects the humblest as well as the highest. He 
has always experienced the advantage of an assured posi- 
tion in life and society. The question of “ what will people 
say” is not so disturbing for him as it would be for 
countless others. His various spheres of activity, business 
in earlier years, diplomacy and public affairs in later 
times, have been in such a stabilized order of things that 
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he has not been confronted with the acute decisions 
whether to starve or steal that try the soul of those less 
fortunately situated. He is left free to be pious in peace. 

However, with allowance for all these important ex- 
emptions from the ordinary rules, one secret of Lord 
Howard’s success in walking the narrow tight-rope of 
profit and principle may be his own favorite maxim, as 
proclaimed in some of his other writings, that the best 
way to maintain peace is to have confidence that it can 
be maintained. The defeatist is the worst cause of trouble 
in the world. Those who believe that right can and will 
prevail, provided they are not too roseate in their op- 
timism, are, in the long run, more apt to bring it about 
than the howlers of calamity. While we cannot hope to 
have a world made up of Esme Howards, it is good to 
have a few of them to cheer the world with their optimism. 
Such persons, when confronted with the choice between 
God or devil, are apt to surprise you as Sir Thomas 
More did his contemporaries. 





HE meeting on October 2 in Constitution Hall, in 

Washington, D. C., when 4,000 people, Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews, pledged their united efforts to im- 
press their religious obligations on the 500,000 people 
in the District, and particularly upon the 105,000 Fed- 
eral and District employes, was a remarkable tribute to 
the growing conviction in the non-Catholic world, that 
Catholics have always held, that religion, as was said by 
Most Rev. James H. Ryan, D.D., Bishop-Elect of Omaha, 
“must not only be the texture of the soul, it must quicken 
all human activity, social as well as individual.” The 
bitter onslaughts and jeers of infidels, while they have 
caused the ruin of countless souls, have nevertheless pro- 
voked a reaction in wide groups of thinking men. 

THE Picri. 


Dramatics 


The Season’s First Plays 


ELIZABETH JoRDAN, D. Litt. 





O see nine new plays in six days is something of a 

record. The fact that I did see six plays on six suc- 
cessive evenings, and two on each of three matinee days 
that same week, may account for the slightly jaundiced 
eye I am now turning on some of the season’s first theatri- 
cal offerings. Granting this, I still maintain that it does 
not explain my mournful reaction to the first play of the 
nine, the Theater Guild’s production of “The Taming 
of the Shrew,” of which I attended the opening per- 
formance on Monday evening, September 30. 

I should have been bitterly disappointed by that per- 
formance at any time and in any conditions. Theoretical- 
ly, there was every reason why this opening should be 
an occasion full of delight. The big audience settled into 
seats with expectant rapture. Shakespeare, the Theater 
Guild, Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne—what more could 
theater lovers ask? Most of us were frankly less enthu- 
siastic over the play than over the players. At its best, 
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“ The Taming of the Shrew ” is a bit thread-bare in spots, 
and more than a bit musty in atmosphere. But Lunt and 
Fontanne would do something to it, something “ different.” 

They did. They went straight back to Elizabethan days. 
They played to the crowd and they played at the top of 
their lungs. They over-elaborated every situation, they 
underlined every vulgar jest, they exaggerated to the 
point of burlesque every scene they gave us. In their 
interpretation Katherine became a pathological case and 
Petruchio a whip-cracking circus ring-master putting a 
distraught mare through her paces. I am not alone in this 
impression. True, the majority of the newspaper critics 
whooped joyously over the production the next morning, 
though one of the most enthusiastic of them referred to 
it as “ Shakespeare in his under-pants.” But to many of 
us it was not so simple as that. It was the spectacle of 
two normally superb artists temporarily swept off their 
balance and lending themselves to a theatrical orgy, and 
it was very sad. Let’s talk about something else. 

The Theater Guild’s first offering of the season, “ If 
This Be Treason,” previously put on at the Music Box, 
will serve nicely as a change of subject. Written by the 
Rev. Dr. John Haynes Holmes and Reginald Lawrence 
it is frankly presented as peace propaganda. In its first 
and second acts it is peace propaganda of a highly admir- 
able type, well written, logical, dramatic, and of course 
superbly staged and acted. In its final scene the authors 
lose their heads in their zeal, and the spectator’s sense 
of illusion vanishes. The World War taught us that 
almost anything can happen on this planet ; but the goings- 
on in the final act of Dr. Holmes’ play come pretty 
near to being the exceptions to that rule. 

In the first act a President of these United States, tak- 
ing office on the day his predecessor has practically forced 
the country into war with Japan, undertakes to stop that 
war. He meets every conceivable obstacle. Japan has al- 
ready taken Manila. His Cabinet resigns almost in a body 
as a protest against his pacifism. Public opinion is ap- 
parently against him. He is impeached. But he is con- 
vinced that despite the outcries of war enthusiasts the great 
majority of Americans and of the Japanese as well want 
peace. The role, as played by McKay Morris, is an ap- 
pealing one. The President is a finely dignified, upstand- 
ing, manly type, literally “ too brave to fight.” At the end, 
he and his Secretary of State go to Japan to consult with 
the Prime Minister there, and peace is secured. 

It is at this point, of course, that the audience settles 
back, smiles benignly, says to itself: “ Well, we’ve had 
a good time so far,” and looks at its watch. The rest 
is John Haynes Holmes’ optimism. It is nice to know that 
he has so much. The audience is satisfied. It has had its 
money’s worth, and most of its members seem to approve 
whole-heartedly of the arguments against war. They have 
been entertained, and they have assisted at a fine exhibi- 
tion of altruism. Those opposed to war (and who is not, 
who thinks of it in cold blood!), will find new arguments 
in “If This Be Treason.” Some of those with war chips 
on their shoulders may find that these chips have dropped 
off. What better results could a propagandist ask? 
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Let it be said at once that the Theater Guild’s third 
offering of the season, “ Porgy and Bess,” gives its au- 
diences an evening of high entertainment. In this new 
operatic version of a favorite drama, the Guild has wisely 
held very closely to the primitive folk story and setting 
of the popular original. We still have Porgy, the Negro 
cripple, and Bess, the girl he loves, and Crown, her dis- 
carded lover, and Cat-fish Row, with its kaleidoscopic 
scenes of Negro life. But we now have much more than 
this. We have the nerve-tingling smash and crash and 
thunder and dissonance of George Gershwin’s music, the 
lilt of his brother’s lyrics, the gorgeous color and superb 
group handling of- Rouben Mamoulian, who directed the 
production. 

No one in the theater world today can handle stage 
groups and crowds and choruses as Mamoulian can. No- 
where could he have a better opportunity than in “ Porgy 
and Bess.” He has carried to new heights even the great 
scene of the colored “ wake ” in the original version. Noth- 
ing could be finer than the mass effects he gives us here, 
the rhythm of swaying bodies, the swing of upraised 
arms, the grotesque shadows in the background which 
repeat and top it all. In the tense and thrilling fight fol- 
lowing the crap game, and in the hurricane scene as well, 
he has offered unforgettable lessons in stage effects to 
American producers. His color combinations call for a 
saga. 

There are mistakes in the production, of course. There 
were bound to be. For one thing it is too long. A full 
half-hour or more will have to be cut out of it. For an- 
other, Mr. Gershwin’s really beautiful score gives us too 
many recitatives and too few lyrics. There should and 
could be half a dozen more songs as good as Porgy’s “I 
Got Plenty of Nothin’,” and Sporting Life’s “ There’s a 
Boat That’s Leavin’ for New York.” Also, great as Mr. 
Mamoulian’s crowd scenes are, there is, after the first two 
acts, a certain monotony about them. The first thrill is 
gone. The final scenes are not different enough to create 
a new thrill of the sort that made the sedate Guild audience 
constantly interrupt the acting with applause. Such 
criticism will seem like sacrilege to Mr. Gershwin and 
Mr. Mamoulian; but it is justified. They will hear it 
from many sides and they will have to heed it. Some 
sharp, brave surgical work is needed on “ Porgy.” For 
the rest, the performance is superb, and is given with 
the amazing vim and enthusiasm that a Negro company 
of this caliber puts into its work. The acting throughout 
is inspired. Mr. Heyward, the author, “took a bow” 
on the opening night, with Mr. Gershwin and Mr. Ma- 
moulian. It was, in short, so remarkable an occasion than 
even the author was remembered! 

The next claimant for attention is Maxwell Anderson’s 
“ Winterset,” produced by Guthrie McClintic at the Mar- 
tin Beck. No lover of the theater can afford to miss any 
play that Mr. Anderson writes. He has his great moments 
and his lesser ones; he hits his bull’s eye or he misses it. 
But he is invariably interesting and educative. 

In his most recent production he is concerned with 
today’s underworld. He shows us slices of it under Brook- 
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lyn Bridge and in tenement rooms. He has a big plot, a 
plot almost too big to be crowded into a three-hour eve- 
ning. Also, he has again written his drama in blank verse, 
whereas to the average man and woman its message might 
be clearer if delivered in the simple every-day vernacular 
of the characters he shows us. Many of the scenes, espe- 
cially those under the Bridge, are played in so dim a light 
that it is hard to distinguish the actors. 

Nevertheless, all this being so, the play moves on in 
a dark and sombre beauty, impressive, poignant, deeply 
and cumulatively effective and affecting. Following it, 
one feels something of the sensation those must have felt 
who, in other days, watched human sacrifices offered to 
inhuman gods. Some of the effects, of course, are Mr. 
McClintic’s. He is a past master in the art of stage sug- 
gestion and subtle revelation. But most of them have their 
base in the beauty of Anderson’s lines and in his irre- 
sistible appeal to the imagination of his spectator. To 
miss “ Winterset” would be to miss a very fine piece of 
stage art, written, directed and acted along the highest 
lines of our new theatrical traditions. 

To me, “ Paths of Glory,” produced at the Plymouth 
Theater by Arthur Hopkins, was peace propaganda raised 
to the nth power. Superbly adapted by Sidney Howard 
from the fine novel by Humphrey Cobb, “ Paths of Glory ” 
leads us past all the false glitter and fake heroics of war 
to the stark tragedy of war as it really is. Many of its 
scenes we have witnessed before. We know all about the 
sufferings of soldiers in dug-outs and trenches and in 
No Man’s Land. We have seen troops whipped back into 
action when they were too exhausted to see or to stand 
erect. But we have not previously seen three brave men, 
who have been decorated again and again for gallantry on 
the field, tried and executed for cowardice, to satisfy a 
General’s fury of disappointment in losing a promotion. 
That is what we are shown in “ Paths of Glory,” and the 
view is something to shudder away from. We are given 
to understand that this main incident of the play actually 
occurred in France during the World War. That, too, 
is something to shudder away from. But go to the play 
first, and do your shuddering there. In a world which 
is daily proving itself capable of repeating its past mad- 
ness, every citizen should be made to realize what war is. 
“Paths of Glory” will teach him this. It will also give 
him some big thrills while he is learning the great lesson. 
Both direction and acting are superlatively good. 

We are all more or less concerned with the problem of 
the underworld. It leaps at us daily from our books, our 
newspapers, our stage. That is as it should be. We've got 
to face it, and to solve it. Mr. James Warwick, author 
of a new play, “Blind Alley,” produced at the Booth 
Theater by James R. Ullman, offers us a thrilling solu- 
tion. His notion is to cure or destroy the gangster by 
science, not by the science represented by the electric chair, 
but by the science of psychology. In one of the most 
worthwhile plays of the season he shows us how this can 
be done, and the showing is intensely dramatic. 

On first consideration the plot seems incredible. But 
it marches on so steadily, so logically, so inevitably, that 
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every scene carries conviction. A gangster, Hal Wilson 
(said to be suggested to the author by. the character and 
fate of Dillinger), takes refuge in a lonely house in a 
lonelier region. It is occupied by Dr. Shelby, a famous 
psychiatrist, his wife, his small son, and two servants. 
Wilson enters with three of his gang, one of them a 
woman, holds up the doctor and his family, and announces 
his intention of remaining in their house twenty-four 
hours. The members of the family are thenceforth under 
constant supervision. Drama and death rule in the pre- 
viously quiet home. But little by little the psychiatrist 
draws the gangster under his influence. He is interested 
in him, he truthfully tells Wilson. He has not met his 
type before. Wilson is flattered. He admits that he is a 
new type, plotter, schemer, killer of countless men. He 
struts, brags, shows off. The psychiatrist wins his con- 
fidence, draws from him the ghastly incidents of his youth, 
which were the basis of his present depravity. Two more 
murders and a near-killing mark those twenty-four hours ; 
but at the end, Dr. Shelby has saved his family and him- 
self by destroying the gangster’s morale. He has held 
the mirror up to him, has shown him what he is, and the 
killer goes down under the revelation. Melodrama and 
science, “ low-brow stuff and high-brow stuff,” thus com- 
bine to form a really brilliant play. “ Blind Alley” is one 
of the successes of the season. It deserves its success. 
The acting, by George Coulouris as Doctor Shelby, and 
by Roy Hargrave as the Killer, is among the season’s 
best. 

(Limitations of space make it necessary to hold over 
Miss Jordan’s comments on “ Night of January 16,” 
a melodrama, and “ Remember the Day,” a comedy, both 
of which she approves. “ Squaring the Circle,” a comedy 
of Soviet Russia, she treats with reservations, but “A 
Slight Case of Murder,” she finds entertaining.) 








A Review of Current Books 











Long Towing Job 


GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS. By Stuart Chase. The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.00. Published September 10. 


(COLLECTIVISM or public business, or whatever you choose 

to call it, says Mr. Chase, is upon us, horse, foot, and guns. 
Seventy per cent of all Europeans are living in the shadow of 
state-controlled enterprise. In the United States, government 
has been forced to assume responsibility for some forty per cent 
of the whole population in default of jobs in private business. 
Technological progress, lack of balance between industry and 
agriculture, the increasing helplessness of the individual in a 
highly specialized society—all are forcing governments into eco- 
nomic activity. He holds little hope for agriculture, for instance, 
as a profitable private business. 

Take our own New Deal, for instance. It was inaugurated be- 
cause private business could not keep the banks open, was losing 
billions of dollars annually, and had no jobs for some 15,000,000 
workers. Its net impression on Mr. Chase is that of a 


gigantic wrecking car, hastily assembled, painfully lifting 
the economic mechanism out of a ditch into which, at eighty 
miles an hour, it had fallen. The mechanism is no longer 
mired, but it is still badly damaged. The wrecking crew 
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have got it out but they have not got it going. If they re- 

tire while it moves off under its own power, collectivism 

will be postponed. At present it seems more likely that a 

long towing job is in prospect. 

The problem, he feels, is no longer how to keep public busi- 
ness out—it is already in—but who shall run it: Left dictators, 
Right dictators, middle-of-the-road-dictators, parliamentary states, 
cooperative states, or confused states? In support of his theory 
that public business is in, he summarizes the growth of public 
business abroad during and after the War, in Russia, Sweden, 
Italy, Germany, England, Canada, and elsewhere. In various 
chapters, he discusses the Mississippi Valley report, administra- 
tion of public business, a study of models for regulation and con- 
trol, control without ownership, and public ownership. He em- 
phasizes that the corporate form is the best form to choose, when 
and if public business undertakes outright ownership and opera- 
tion. 

Although no hard-and-fast line can be drawn between public 
and private business, he presents a budget of what industries and 
enterprises the state must move into as a step toward providing 
the necessities of life. List A includes major processes and com- 
modities so essential to the consumer as to be legitimate public 
business—such as food and water, clothing, education, shelter, 
natural resources. List B contains the underlying industries and 
services that make List A possible; and List C is the indicated 
domain for private enterprise. 

Mr. Chase believes that the essential strategy of the next decade 
“is to accept the aim of an adequate standard of living, and to 
stand ready to promote that aim with every available law, Con- 
stitutional revision, administrative technique, tested model for 
public business.” He lists five steps: (1) to keep the economic 
ship afloat; (2) to permit Congress to legislate for economic con- 
trols with Constitutional handicaps; (3) to control money and 
credit; (4) to finance public works without increasing the public 
debt, either by increased income taxes or by a credit fund with- 
out interest or at a very low rate of interest; (5) to hold models 
in readiness for the strategic moment to apply them—“it is so 
much easier to deal with an industry haggard with losses than 
one proud with profits.” 

There is much in Mr. Chase’s book that will bring disagreement. 
That is to be expected. A very obvious point is the placing of 
education under public business. But Government in Business is a 


stimulating book, thought provoking, and worthy of careful con- 


sideration. FLoyp ANDERSON. 


Transfer to Inferno 


PRISONER OF THE OGPU. By George Kitchin. Longmans, 
Green and Company. $3.00. Published September 4. 
N° matter how enthusiastic are the advocates of the Soviet 
paradise, there are few left who attempt to deny the horrors 
of the OGPU prison camps, particularly since Prof. Vladimir 
Tchernavin, in his J Speak for the Silent, brought out the little- 
known but sensational fact that these camps constitute practically 
a separate political, social, and economic regime in the Soviet 
system. 

The force of a narrative like that of George Kitchin, who is an 
international sportsman of English parentage but born in Fin- 
land, lies partly in its coincidence with what has gone before as 
well as its moderation and objectivity in tone. It is not an at- 
tempt to freeze the blood by horrors, though there are plenty of 
them in the four years of physical and mental torture that Kitchin 
endured. As the preface observes, “his attitude is that of a 
man caught up accidentally in the meshes of a vast impersonal 
machine, the operation of which he can observe and describe with- 
out rancor.” 

One of the most astonishing revelations of Kitchin’s book is 
the account of the ludicrously hasty efforts that were made in 
1931 to evacuate the camps and produce the impression that there 
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was no convict labor in Russia, at the time when Premier Molo- 
tov, Stalin’s right-hand man, expressed his indignation at the 
calumnies spread by the enemies of the Soviet Government to 
the effect that penal labor was being used in the preparation of 
timber in the Northern area. Molotov categorically denied this. 
Molotov, says Kitchin, “did not lie. At that moment the evacua- 
tion continued and the exploitation of penal labor in the timber- 
work nearest the railroad line had stopped.” 

The foreign consuls knew that real condition of affairs 
and one of them visited our territories. Several foreign 
correspondents came to the Archangel region, where they 
were shown the camp buildings adorned with the new sign- 
boards designating them as schools, clubs, etc. These re- 
porters were satisfied that all the reports about convict labor 
in Soviet Russia were false. They stated in their news- 
paper articles that the penal camps did not even exist and 
no prisoners worked in the forests. The deception was 
complete. 

A sinister light is thrown upon the collectivization policy by 
Kitchin’s account of the agonized German peasants from the 
Volga region who were exiled to the Northern wastes because 
of their refusal to join the collectives. Unique are his character 
studies: the sadistic commander Monakhov, the refined Jewish 
laundress who mourned her jolly husband, the degenerate who 
strangled cats and sold them for a living, the elderly bookkeeper 
who was imprisoned because he wrote to the Pope, the “ spiritual 
titan,” Prince Ukhtomsky, erudite and religious, utterly disdain- 
ful of his surroundings, and enjoying a strange even if uncom- 
fortable immunity. 

The terror remains the same, says Kitchin in conclusion. “ Noth- 
ing has really changed there. . . . The prisons and camps are still 
there. The human fodder is still being poured into the same 
inhuman mill... . The wolf has merely changed again into sheep's 
clothing. . . . The rulers of the U. S. S. R. have not given up 
their policy of the exploitation of penal labor on a gigantic scale.” 

His alert, lively narrative is an important addition to docu- 
mentation concerning the U. S. S. R. Joun LaF arce. 


Shorter Reviews 


MASTERING FEAR. By Preston Bradley. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. $1.50. Published October 2. 

HIS is not another case of Freud @ /a mode. Dr. Preston 

Bradley, pastor of the People’s Church of Chicago, author of 
Courage for Today, believes that the lives of nations and individuals 
are riddled by fears—fears of wars, of unemployment, of death, of 
life itself. Intended by nature as “our friend, the sentinel of self- 
preservation,” fear often becomes a paralyzing foe. We must con- 
trol it by facing the sources of our anxiety boldly and honestly; 
and then surmount them by adopting a positive attitude toward 
life, cultivating interests, aiming at achievements, loving life for 
its own sake. The author does not blink facts, and does not present 
this as the best of all possible worlds ; he drops many sage observa- 
tions such as the following remark on the fear of Communism 
entertained by irreconcilable defenders of the existing order: 
“ There is only one way, just one way, to dissipate this fear hover- 
ing over democracy in America. . . . Let those who have the 
American power of money stop the things that make Communists 
and Communism possible.” He illustrates his material with a 
wealth of homely and humorous anecdotes. He writes with an 
exuberant gusto and vigorous individuality that agrees well with 
the zest for living he professes and recommends. 

It is sad to find a man of such obvious sincerity, to whom 
many Christians turn for spiritual guidance, admitting that “ every- 
thing I have held sacred in religion is undergoing change” with 
the progress of science. He speaks slightingly of the fear of God 
(of course he is really rebelling against Calvinistic fear), and of 
death, and retribution after death. He consoles us only with a 
vague persuasion of immortality. When he is on purely natural 
ground, as is the case in the greater part of the book, and deal- 
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ing with the secondary anxieties of life, Dr. Bradley gives sane 
and frequently excellent advice; when he faces the root question 
of man’s ultimate destiny, he is an erring and unsafe guide. 

G. J. M. 


SMITH: A SYLVAN INTERLUDE. By Branch Cabell. Rob- 
ert M. McBride and Company. $2.50. Published September 30. 


T has never been denied that Branch Cabell is a master crafts- 

man of words. He has not lost his sure touch with the years— 
the present book is proof positive of that. But of his “style”— 
strange, involved allegory, dream romances (Smith is the second 
of a trilogy of such), thinly veiling a philosophy of life that con- 
sists chiefly in criticism and unbelief, it is not so easy to speak 
in superlatives. Undoubtedly his publishers are sure there is a 
public for such writing. But it must be confessed the present re- 
viewer prefers mystery stories, crossword puzzles, and romances 
at separate times, and not books which embody the features of all 
three. 

Hence the assurance of the publisher’s blurb that Smith is en- 
tertaining depends entirely upon what kind of entertainment is 
meant. Certainly it is not the book for a cozy armchair in the 
drowsy warmth of a winter fireplace. It demands too much mental 
effort—that double intellectual feat of following the unfolding of 
an allegory while swiftly guessing at the author’s concealed mean- 
ing. And when Smith has dreamed his dream, the reader will 
probably lay the book down with an uncomfortable feeling of 
having failed to catch that meaning. 

Let the prospective reader be warned, however, of one charac- 
teristic of the book that is in no way vague. Smith’s dreams are 
often dirty dreams. There are few pages in the book where 
Smith’s sons are not ogling a maiden or wallowing in lustful 
memories. The reader becomes just a trifle nauseated with the 
author’s careful recording of the time, place, and circumstance of 
every illicit intercourse. me A, H. 


THE DEVIL’S DICTIONARY. By Ambrose Bierce. Albert 
and Charles Boni. $1.00. Published September 16. 

HE original Cynic’s Word Book, now reprinted for the Boni- 

books series, will not lift Ambrose Bierce from oblivion. His 
superb letters and some of his literary criticisms would have been 
a happier resurrection. Americans have now grown so accustomed 
to smart, though often pungent, newspaper witticism that perhaps 
only the Savoyards can make old jests sound as timely as a speech 
of Alfred E. Smith. 

“Wit,” said Bierce, “is the salt with which the American hu- 
morist spoils his intellectual cookery by leaving it out.” Yet this 
reviewer found The Devil’s Dictionary a very flat table d’hote 
except for some piercing excerpts which are alas too few: “ An- 
tipathy is the sentiment inspired by one’s friend’s friend. Perfec- 
tion is an attribute of the critic. To talk is to commit an indis- 
cretion without temptation, from an impulse without purpose.” 
This last has a French twist of thought, and Bierce once wrote 
that wit is made in France and hardly bears transportation. So 
as a result, to quote one of his biographers, “ He overwrote to 
be obvious for Americans.” 

The definitions of persons and things religious will be as dis- 
tasteful to Catholics as was his overrated romance, The Monk 
and the Hangman’s Daughter. Bierce thought Christianity to be 
the utmost hypocrisy, but the character of Christ he loved. For 
this mangeur de curés could write, apropos of the complexities of 
life, that there is no answer offhand unless we ask ourselves, 
“What would Christ have done? and lo! there is light!” 

A. McL. 


Recent Fiction 


THE SCANDAL OF FATHER BROWN. By G. K. Chester- 
ton. Eight fine mystery short stories of Father Brown, most lik- 
able character in mystery fiction. All of them are good, although 
one, “ The Blast of the Book,” stands out as an exceptional story. 
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Some of these have already appeared in magazines in this coun- 
try, but they are well worth re-reading. Published October 2. 
(Dodd, Mead. $2.00.) 

SAN FRANCISCO TALES. By Charles Caldwell Dobie. Apart 
from the fact that some slight local color is introduced into a 
majority of the eighteen stories that make up this volume, they 
could as readily be named after any cosmopolitan area in the 
country. The author has not allowed himself to spoil either the 
content or style of his narratives by the sophistication that mars 
sO many contemporary books of fiction. His stories have plot and 
plenty of human emotion, and are mostly brought to an unex- 
pected conclusion that adds to their interest. (Appleton-Century. 
$2.50.) 

FORTNIGHT SOUTH OF SKYE. By L. A. G. Strong. This 
is a tale of action that takes place during the first part of a vaca- 
tion two British schoolboys have on the west coast of Scotland. 
There is much of fishing and excitement on a trawler. A canoe, 
a poacher, and a ghost enter into the story. Written in English 
that makes reading a delight. Published October 15. (Loring and 
Mussey. $1.75.) 

FESTIVAL AT MERON. By Harry Sackler. The jacket claims 
that this volume is a magnificent novel of courage in the tradition 
of Ben Hur and Quo Vadis. The book is of epic proportion, and 
the author knows his period thoroughly. Occasional immaturities 
of style and some lapses in restraint do not add to its attractive- 
ness. The hero’s career is followed through years of disappoint- 
ments and sorrow, and he is left at last an elderly rabbi just re- 
turned from Rome after pleading for his people with Marcus 
Aurelius. Imposing number of pages. Published September 24. 
(Covici-Friede. $2.50.) 

THE SULLEN SKY MYSTERY. By H. C. Bailey. Detective- 
story fans will be delighted and surprised with this latest adven- 
ture of Joshua Clunk, astute criminal lawyer and gentle, hymn- 
singing thorn in the side of the police. A first-rate mystery, skil- 
fully written, that will provide many enjoyable moments. Published 
October 4. (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00.) 


ENTER PSMITH. By P. G. Wodehouse. Some years ago Mr. 
Wodehouse wrote a story of schoolboy life called Mike, in which 
the famous Psmith (the P is silent) made his first bow to the 
large Wodehousian public. The second part of Mike is now re- 
published and entitled Enter Psmith. Psmith enters all right and 
moves, supposedly a schoolboy, through the life of an English 
school, but it is the same sophisticated, very mature Psmith whom 
one found so delightful in Leave /t to Psmith. Dressed as a school- 
boy, he just ceases to be plausible. The usual hilarious Wodehouse 
humor is absent, and in its place is something which does not do 
very much sparkling. The creator of Jeeves and a host of other 
popular figures seems to lose much of his facility when he at- 
tempts to write about schoolboys. Published September 10. (Mac- 
millan. $2.00.) 

GUNS IN THE SQUAWTOOTH. By Forrest Brown. First 
of the “Circle D” Westerns published by the new Dodge Pub- 
lishing Company. A clever plot, but subordinated to action for 
action’s sake. Not quite up to most Westerns. Published Sep- 
tember 16. (New York: Dodge. $2.00.) 


THE TRAGIC CURTAIN. By Stanley Hart Page. A new de- 
tective, Christopher Hand, with a few Sherlock Holmes manner- 
isms, enlivens the pages of this book. It is a clever, well written 
and plotted story, quite entertaining, and with a conclusion that 
will very probably surprise most readers. Published September 15. 
(Dial. $2.00.) 

MURDER AT HIGH NOON. By Paul McGuire. A murder 
mystery revolving around a corpse found in a haystack some 
months after its burial there. At times bewildering and confus- 
ing because of the flashback method, the story never quite realizes 
its possibilities. Published September 20. (Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.00.) 
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Communications 











Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Slur 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have been reading with considerable pleasure the “Autobi- 
ography of John Hays Hammond,” published recently by Farrar 
and Rinehart, New York. But I was disappointed as well as 
perplexed that so wise and witty and experienced a man as Ham- 
mond could say on page 229, speaking of Cecil Rhodes: “ Although 
in advancing his cause he did not go so far as to adopt the Jesuitical 
maxim that the end justifies the means, yet he felt that he must 
be the sole judge of what was good for mankind.” 

Even granting that Mr. Hammond's education has not progressed 
sufficiently along religious and historical lines to realize the fallacy 
and nastiness of his assertion, one wonders why so alert a firm of 
publishers as Farrar and Rinehart should permit such a slur to 
pass their reviewers. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Rev. Tuomas F. Coaktey, D.D. 
Encyclopedia 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for October 12, your distinguished cor- 
respondent, Virgil Michel, expresses his surprise that there was 
no article on Culture in the “Catholic Encyclopedia,” but he also 
generously accepts the reminder of a friend that the volume in 
which this article might have occurred was published before the 
subject became one of general interest. 

I am pleased to make known that this title was one of the first 
to be listed when the editors began to revise the “ Encyclopedia ” 
and the references then carded were Hull’s “Civilization and 
Culture,” and Hedley’s “ Evolution and Faith and Other Essays.” 
The article is not yet written, but the writer will supply other 
references also. 

New York. Joun J. Wywne, S.J. 
Catholic Bums 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I broke away from the Catholic Worker last May rather than 
be the cause of friction among such a courageous little band of 
co-workers. Since that time I have been “bumming” around the 
country; not because I can’t get a job but because I don’t want 
‘ to sell my labor. Needless to say, it isn’t an easy life as some 
people imagine, living from hand to mouth and sleeping on hard 
benches, in police stations, etc. At present I am staying in a 
Federal relief camp. Conditions in these camps are excellent so 
far as physical well-being is concerned but in any other sense 
conditions are deplorable and unbelievable except to anyone who 
comes and actually lives among the men. Most of the men are 
victims of John Barleycorn and the truth must be told that most 
of the men are Irish—Irish-born, too—and we can be sure they 
are the children of good Catholic parents, yet I doubt if one of 
them ever goes to the Sacraments now. The language and gen- 
eral mentality of the men are the lowest imaginable. However, 
this story is negative; the big tragedy is the fact that seemingly 
nothing is being done to lift these men up in any moral sense of 
the term. The reading matter doesn’t get beyond the Jack Lon- 
don-Edgar Wallace-Van Dine class. Newspapers are confined 
to the News and Mirror and local rags. The men as a group 
seem to be beyond redemption but no matter how discouraging 
the situation may appear, must we stand by and just let them die 
in their misery? If we do, we'll rue it because every day in 
the week there are young fellows drifting into these camps and if 
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their reaction is not a positive good it is bound to be harmful in 
every sense. 

I have no specific solutions to offer, I’m simply recording the 
very strong impressions of a very sad experience. I have no 
intention of staying here any longer than can be helped. It is 
difficult to stay “on the road” today. The “cops” keep running 
a homeless man out of town or “ten days” for vagrancy. The 
only alternative when things get too rough is a Federal camp but 
it is psychologically impossible for a man with any redeeming fea- 
tures to settle down in any of these camps. Peter Maurin will 
answer for my sincerity of purpose. To Peter I owe what little 
education I have. To the Cistercian monks at Mount Melleray, 
Waterford, Ireland, I owe the strength that helps me cling to the 
theological virtues, and above to the good God who gives us the 
grace without which we can do nothing. 

Chesterfield, Conn. LAURENCE Dovyte. 
Monopoly the Cause 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

You are deserving of great praise for your clear and able 
articles in support of the Constitutional fundamentals which must 
be observed if the United States is to stand as we and the world 
have known it. Europe shows the peril in which people are when 
their representatives administering their government are not 
“bound down from mischief,” as Jefferson wrote it, “by the 
chains of the Constitution.” All right-minded people agree that 
there are many things badly in need of correction in this country, 
but when there is a plain right way to make the corrections the 
doubtful or the wrong way should not be followed. 

One of the chief causes, if not the chief cause, of our condition 
has been the neglect of the States to protect the people from 
monopolies, for which they have ample powers. But our legis- 
lators, State and national, never have shown a real grasp of 
the subject. The Sherman Anti-Trust Law, forbidding contracts 
in restraint of trade and commerce, and the Clayton Act, pro- 
hibiting discrimination in prices, do not touch the core of the 
trouble, which is that anything making for unemployment “ is 
against the common law and the benefit and liberty of the subject.” 
Lord Coke laid that down 333 years ago in the Monopolies Cases 
(11 Coke Reports, pp. 86a, 86b). He said that any monopoly 
“is not only a damage and prejudice to those who exercise the 
same trade, but also to all other subjects,” tending “to the 
impoverishment ” of many “ who before . . . had maintained them- 
selves and their families” and “who will now of necessity be 
constrained to live in idleness and beggary.” The vice of monopoly 
is in its interference with the liberty of the man to follow his 
pursuit, not what is stated in our anti-trust laws. It is “ profitable 
for the Commonwealth,” Coke decided, “that men and youth 
labor for the maintenance of themselves and their families.” Any- 
thing interfering with that is against the common welfare and law. 

Now, both the States and the nation have permitted the con- 
solidation of banks into gigantic powers, the consolidation of 
utilities and other corporations, the development of chain stores, 
the growth of holding companies, the pyramiding of the capital 
of corporations, and many other practices tending to the destruc- 
tion of employment, the fleecing of the people and the creation 
of “swollen fortunes.” For government now to scatter those 
fortunes by income and inheritance taxes, and by confiscatory 
taxes on chain stores, does not go to the evil at all—does not 
make restitution to the wronged or cure conditions. On the 
contrary, it makes government a sharer in the fruits of the 
wickedness which it had the power to prevent. 

It is not within the constitutional jurisdiction of the United 
States to deal with all these things. The subject lies largely 
within the police power of the States. Thus Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, as Governor of New York, should have cleaned the house 
of the Stock Exchange, which one of the leading bankers of 
this country called “the worst gambling hell on earth.” 

Chicago, IIl. THOMAS JAMES Norton. 
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Chronicle 











Home News.—Secretary of State Hull on October 10 
sharply warned Americans against engaging in trade with 
Italy or Ethiopia, although they may legally do so at their 
own risk. He emphasized that “ our objective is to keep 
this country out of war.” It was stated on October 11 
that the United States would not lift its arms embargo 
against Ethiopia, as members of the League of Nations 
did, because the President had no power to discrim- 
inate between the belligerents. On October 16 the delega- 
tion of Congressmen and newspaper men, led by Vice 
President Garner, left the United States to attend the 
inauguration of Manuel Quezon as first President of the 
Philippines. As President Roosevelt was still in the 
Panama Canal Zone, this left Secretary of State Hull as 
the ranking official in the country. On October 14 the 
Supreme Court consented to review two cases involving 
the constitutionality of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority Act. A new Con- 
sumers’ Division was set up in Washington on October 
11 with the intent of getting the buying public “ more 
for its money.” Federal plans for the regulation of bus 
and truck traffic were endorsed by motor vehicle admin- 
istrators of thirty-four States on October 12 in Chicago. 
Speaking in New York on October 9, James M. Landis, 
new chairman of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, promised to continue administration of the Act so 
as to relieve corporate financing of unnecessary burdens 
and expense. The American Federation of Labor, meet- 
ing in convention on October 9, was invited by the Ameri- 
can Legion to form a united front to fight ““ Communism 
and all subversive influences.” Difficulties among build- 
ing unions in the AFL appeared on the way to settlement 
when adjustment was placed in the hands of a committee 
representing the two groups. On October 10 ex-President 
Hoover charged that the present national fiscal policies 
had increased the cost of living and depreciated the pur- 
chasing power of the endowments of universities and’ other 
institutions, endangering the life and independence of these 
institutions. On the same day, Ogden L. Mills, former 
Secretary of the Treasury, asked for further reform of 
the banking structure because the New Deal reforms fell 
“ short of going to the root of the problem.” 


Sanctions 1, 2, 3—On October 11, the League’s Com- 
mittee on Coordination, comprising representatives of 
fifty-one nations, adopted Proposal Number 1. This laid 
an embargo on all arms to Italy and her colonies, applying 
equally to the export, re-export, or even transit of arms. 
Defining arms, the Committee adopted the list contained 
in the Roosevelt proclamation, but added explosives, in- 
cendiary weapons, and gas. Three days later, the Com- 
mittee agreed on Proposal Number 2 instituting a credit 
blockade against the aggressor nation to be put into force 
probably by October 31. The agreement did not mean 
the severance of all financial .relations as called for by 
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Article XVI of the Covenant, but it did prohibit all 
public, private, long-term and short-term lending. The 
transference of funds for debts, insurance, religious, and 
humanitarian purposes was exempted from the prohibition. 
But business on a cash or barter basis remained legal, 
although the Committee seriously discussed prohibiting 
this also. Hungary refused to vote for the credit block- 
ade, and four other nations, Argentina, Austria, Vene- 
zuela, and Uruguay, made reservations. On the same day 
Sir Anthony Eden announced to the League that Britain 
had lifted her embargo against shipments of arms to 
Ethiopia. On October 15 the Committee on Economic 
Sanctions, made up of delegates of fourteen nations, 
agreed tentatively to cut off all shipments of raw materials 
to Italy. The specified list was not published, but was 
thought to contemplate manganese, iron ore, and other 
materials, the production of which was controlled by 
League members. A second list of contraband included 
oil, cotton, copper, lead. But since the United States 
dominated the production of these materials, the Council’s 
prohibition would be ineffective, since the United States 
was not a League member. Hence the Council discussed 
the possibility of persuading Washington to lay an em- 
bargo on these products, now shipped at American owners’ 
risk. It was felt that if Washington did not cooperate, 
the only alternative would be a naval blockade. As the 
member nations hesitated to adopt the suggestions of the 
Council for an embargo on exports to Italy, Sir Anthony 
Eden proposed and pressed for an additional boycott by 
which all imports from Italy would be likewise forbidden. 


Peace Efforts.—Premier Laval continued during the 
week in his efforts towards bringing about an immediate 
peace. In Paris he held conversations with Msgr. Luigi 
Maglione, the Papal Nuncio, this giving rise to persistent 
rumors that the Holy Father was active in peace efforts. 
Premier Laval conferred with the British and Italian 
Ambassadors, and in Rome, it was known that French 
diplomats and British spokesman had been in protracted 
conversations with Mussolini. Out of all these efforts 
there came finally from M. Laval a compromise plan. 
Although its actual terms could only be guessed at by the 
press, it made the preliminary suggestion that Great 
Britain withdraw her fleet of 150 vessels from the Medi- 
terranean. This proposal was indignantly rejected by 
London on October 16, and observers felt that war be- 
tween Britain and Italy was appreciably closer. 


Military Operations.—On ‘October 17 the military 
picture in Ethiopia was as follows. The Northern Italian 
Army held an east-west line from Adigrat to Aksum. 
General de Bono had previously taken possession of the 
Adowa region in the name of the King, and the holy city 
had surrendered on October 15. Simultaneously this 
army struck south at Makale, outpost of the main Ethiopi- 
an forces at Desseye. No serious operations were reported 
on the Eastern front. But from the south the Italians 
began a steady drive, their objective being Harrar. Goro- 
hai and Gerlogubi were taken. On October 15, about 
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30,000 rifles were received by the Ethiopians, with addi- 
tional shipments expected from British Somaliland. These 
arms were received as the result of the rescinding of the 
arms embargo. 


Canadian Liberals Victorious.—Old records were 
broken in the results of the general elections held on 
October 14. After a campaign in which five parties 
presented candidates to the number of 894, and one in 
which the vehemence of the parties kept increasing, the 
voters rendered a decisive verdict that surprised even the 
victors. The Conservative Government of Richard B. 
Bennett was disastrously defeated and the Liberals led 
by William Lyon Mackenzie King, who had held the office 
of Premier up to 1930, gained an unprecedented Parlia- 
mentary representation. The Liberals won 167 seats, and 
were assured of the support of two Liberal Progressives 
and four Independents. The Conservatives obtained only 
forty-one places, the lowest number in their history. With 
them, in partial opposition, were the seventeen Sociai 
Credit representatives from Alberta, eight Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federationists, and Mr. Stevens, whose 
Reconstructionist party candidates were everywhere 
beaten. Thus, in the new House, the Liberals will have 
a clear majority of nearly ninety. The Province of 
Quebec, which had somewhat wavered in its traditional 
Liberal allegiance, returned to the party with the election 
of fifty-five Liberals ; only five Conservatives were success- 
ful. Ontario, which had always been strongly Conserva- 
tive, reversed, so that fifty-five Liberals were elected as 
against twenty-six Conservatives. All the nine Provinces, 
except Alberta, which went solidly for the Social Credit 
party, gave the Liberals a majority. The election re- 
versal was a clear repudiation of the “ new deal” policies 
of the Bennett Administration. The defeat was largely 
due to the attacks made by H. H. Stevens, who had for- 
merly been a member of the Cabinet. The Government 
of Mackenzie King will follow the tariff policy of lower 
rates and will seek freer trade. 


Monarchy in Greece.—On October 10, by a military 
coup d’etat engineered by Marshal Kondylis, Greece 
abolished the republic and instituted a monarchy. The 
day before Parliament voted the return of King George, 
and Premier Tsaldaris was forced to resign. Immediately 
after the army and navy forces achieved the coup d'etat 
in a bloodless counter-revolution, Marshal Kondylis was 
made Premier and Regent pending the King’s return. He 
at once proclaimed martial law and, ignoring President 
Zaimis, who was considered to have been automatically 
deprived of his office, appointed a provisional Cabinet of 
Royalist sympathizers. John Theotokis was appointed 
Foreign Minister, and former Foreign Minister Peter 
Mavromichelis, a personal friend of the King, was 
named Minister of Communications. King George, in 
England, made it clear that he would not return until 
after the plebiscite set for November 30, though this 
will now be a mere formality, to ratify the Monarchy. 
General Papagos, Minister of War, announced a nation- 
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wide review of the entire army, navy, air force, constabu- 
lary, and municipal police for October 26, at which time 
all members of the service will be required to swear 
allegiance to George II. The republic has been in exist- 
ence eleven years. 


Polish Premier Resigns.—President Ignaz Moscicki 
appointed as Premier Marjan Zyndram Koscialkowski 
after Colonel Walery Slawek and his Cabinet resigned. 
Colonel Slawek had regarded himself as a temporary 
Premier whose chief task was the launching of the new 
Constitution and considered his mission fulfilled, according 
to one view. According to another interpretation of his 
motive in resigning, the act came because of failure of 
electoral forms fathered by the retiring Premier. Voters 
had been allowed to vote only for candidates named by 
government-controlled groups, and a scanty turn-out at 
the summer elections was the result. The new Premier 
was Minister of the Interior in the retiring Cabinet, 
representing the left-wing Pilsudski block. Colonel Josef 
Beck remained in charge of foreign affairs. 


Anti-Clericalism in Ecuador.—Press dispatches from 
Quito announced that on October 15 a Government decree 
nationalized Ecuadorian churches. At the same time it 
provided that within six months all foreign priests and 
ministers must cease activities in the country. The anti- 
clerical move has been pending some time and it will be 
recalled that on October 1 the Jesuit Superior, Father 
Kueny, had been arrested at Guayaquil and held for de- 
portation “for political activities.” In the past several 
years relations between Church and state have been 
severely strained. In 1927 the Government took over the 
Dominican monastery at Quito and forbade foreign clerics 
to cross its border. The following year the Carmelite 
Friars were expelled. 


Religious Liberty in Mexico.—On October 15 a re- 
port on “ Religious Liberty in Mexico” was released by 
the American Committee on Religious Rights and Minori- 
ties. Earlier in the year it had appointed a commission 
of three, composed of a Protestant, a Jew, and a Catholic, 
to investigate religious problems in Mexico. The com- 
mission’s report, which was concerned solely with re- 
ligious liberty, related the more important Constitutional 
provisions and laws against the Catholic Church, many 
of which affect Protestants as well, and stated: “ We are 
convinced that the present Mexican Government does not 
recognize its Constitutional obligation which guarantees 
its citizens freedom to profess the religious beliefs or to 
practise the devotions of their sects.” It claimed that 
many of the provisions are “ both anti-clerical and sub- 
versive of mankind’s religious rights.” Referring to the 
question of whether these can be justified as necessary 
to safeguard the state’s civil powers, the report says: 
“When the result of precautionary laws is that they can 
and do result in the absolute prohibition of religious 
teaching of children,.the complete closing of churches and 
elimination of priests in most of the highly populated 
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areas and inadequate church and clergy facilities in the 
remaining territory, there is no longer a_ reasonable 
separation of powers—but a complete destructive in- 
fluence.” The report referred to the law nationalizing 
church properties as “ one of the harshest and most op- 
pressive anti-religious laws ever passed in any land.” 


German Victory in Memel.—The Election Commis- 
sion announced a German victory at the Memel polls, the 
German cause receiving 1,592,602 individual votes or 
81.17 per cent of the total against 389,457 for six Lithu- 
anian lists. Each voter was entitled to cast twenty-nine 
ballots, one for each deputy in the Diet. The result 
indicates that of a total number of 68,641 voters, 55,716 
voted for the German cause. As a result twenty-four of 
the twenty-nine deputies elected are German. Vladas 
Kurkauskas, Governor of Memel territory, resigned. 


Albanian Cabinet Resigns.—On October 16, conse- 
quent on the difference of opinion regarding Albania’s 
attitude towards the Italo-Ethiopian war, Premier Evan- 
gheli tendered the resignation of his Cabinet to King Zog. 
The technical reason given was the resignation of two 
Ministers necessitated reconstruction of the Government. 
It was anticipated that Premier Evangheli would be in- 
vited to re-form the Cabinet. At a meeting of Parliament 
a royal message emphasized that while Albania was 
anxious for peace with its neighbors it could not join in 
the sanctions against Italy, its ally. 


British Election Pending.—Though no official noti- 
fication had been given, it was regarded as certain that a 
general election would be held in November, and that the 
date would be set at November 14. The issue was quite 
clearly defined as that of confirmation of the present 
National Government’s policy in support of the League of 
Nation actions in the Italian-Ethiopian war. The domi- 
nant Conservative party, which in reality constitutes the 
Government, has a majority of 410 in Parliament; it has 
been given the support of the Labor opposition on the 
question of the League, and holds the confidence of the 
nation. In view of this, and of the fact that normally 
the elections would not be held until next year, the charge 
has been made that the Conservatives were using an un- 
ethical maneuver in thus projecting an election at this 
time, by taking advantage of an international issue which 
the electors favored and, also, by holding an election when 
the Labor party was split by internal differences and 
temporary leadership. The Conservatives feared, it was 
stated by opponents, that the developments at Geneva and 
the British stand on sanctions and war measures would 
later alienate the peace advocates and the supporters of 
the League. The Conservative contention was that the 
present Government required more than one year tenure 
of office to complete its program of national and inter- 
national stability. 


Cabinet Crisis in Bulgaria—On October 16 a wire- 
less dispatch to the New York Times indicated that the 
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position of Premier Andre Tocheff’s Government was 
extremely precarious. His resignation was anticipated, 
and there was much talk of a Government headed by 
former Minister George Kiossevanoff. The crisis was 
precipitated by the release of former Premier Gueorgieff 
from prison, where he had been sent a fortnight before 
charged with participating in the abortive coup of Colonel 
Beltcheff. It was commonly assumed that the Colonel’s 
plot was greatly exaggerated by Premier Tocheff, and 
several members of the Cabinet were entirely out of sym- 
pathy with his handling of the situation. 


German General Staff Reborn.—Abrogating another 
provision of the Versailles Treaty, the German General 
Staff was formally reconstituted. The announcement was 
indirect, merely stating that Gen. Ludwig Beck, Chief of 
the General Staff, had been present at a military ceremony. 
This method of announcing various abrogations of the 
Versailles Treaty has been the usual technique of the 
Hitler regime. The German General Staff has in reality 
been in existence since 1920 but was never previously 
acknowledged in an official statement. Twenty-one sub- 
marines announced March last have been launched. The 
German victory in the Memel voting was widely celebrated 
in the Reich. An Academy for Reich Planning, a sort of 
“brain trust,” was formed to aid the Hitler Cabinet in 
transforming Germany. 


Catholic Bishop Imprisoned.—Msgr. Peter Legge, 
Bishop of Meissen, was arrested and imprisoned by the 
German Government, accused of sending money abroad 
without the Reichsbank’s permission. The trials of 
priests and nuns for exchange-law violations were inter- 
preted as Nazi propaganda against the Catholic Church. 
Hanns Kerrl, Minister for Church Affairs, announced 
the appointment of an eight-man church directorate with 
dictatorial powers over the Protestant Church. 


Austrian Cabinet Change.—Upon request of Chan- 
celor Schuschnigg, President Miklas relieved all Ministers 
of their functions, and asked Dr. Schuschnigg to form a 
new Cabinet. Dr. Schuschnigg, remaining as Chancelor, 
omitted Major Emil Fey and his supporters from the 
new Cabinet. A strengthening of the power of the Vice 
Chancelor, Prince Ernst von Starhemberg, was seen in 
the move. 





All eyes are turned to the Pope in the inter- 
national crisis that now threatens Europe. Most 
illuminating, then, is the exposition of policy 
offered by John LaFarge in his article, ““ Why 
the Pope Is Impartial,” to be published next week. 
The answer, he states, is a surprisingly simple 
one. It is also convincing. 

John Gibbons discourses on lecturing. But his 
story in “ Saint Martha Plain,” is of one of his 
admiring audience. 

“ The First Storming of Purgatory,” by Edythe 
Helen Browne, calls attention to November 2. 
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